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FRIEND WISHES ENGAGEMENT (AT HER 


own home) as companion or care-taker. Address 


No. 14, This Office. 


OARD AND ROOMS NEAR RAILROAD, 
and convenient to Friends’ meeting-house. MRS. 
S. A. GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Wash 
ington, D.C. 
ANTED.—DEN riST OR SMALL FAMILY TO 
share house with physician. New part of city. 
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Washington, D.C. 
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rivate homes for eulencs neglected and 
destiouse Sole , and we ask your aid in any form, 
especially as the’ treasury is empty, and we have 40 
children in the Home demanding attention. 
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*,.* It 


is justly remarked that 


a good crop can not 
come from poor seed. Second-rate seeds will waste good 


land, good fertilizer, and good labor. Among the trust- 


firm of D. M 
of Detroit, who advertise with us as usual, 


worthy and successful seed-growers is the 


this season. They have, they state, sold seed all over 
the United States and Canada for the last forty-two years, 
‘and the steady growth of the business is a sure indica- 
Ferry’s 
a standard guide for farmers and 


gardeners, containing much valuable information, is sent 


. | free to persons writing for it. 
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*,* It is substantially true, as a large advertiser in this 


| city says, that advertising, to yield a good return, must 


be persevered in. ‘‘Experience, backed by the general 
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law of average, proves that the first appearance of an 


advertisement does not bring business, or even create 


much curiosity. If you go in, stay in, and it will pay 


‘ Keeping everlastingly at it,’ isthe way to suc- 


| cess.”” 


Watches Senitaitie Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 
us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


WiriiaM B. Paxson. Manon B. Paxson 


Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 

112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 


| attention. 





Just Received from England 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 


nisters in commemoration of 


the 
Jubilee, which are filled with 


Queen’s 


| INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we will pay the expressage. 


WILLIAM §. WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 3 North Second Street, 


PHILAD’A, PA. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 

steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. z 

JAMES HOOD. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
1, guarded education, and fits for 


Under 
furnishes a practical 


care 


= WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on Application 


} Principals 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA 


Under the f Philadelphia Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 


care « 


There are a few vacancies for children of Friends, 


those with one parent a member are included 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principai 


. . ° 
Abington Friends’ School, 

For Boarptnc anp Day Purtts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
ourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 

YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 

and College Preparatory Classes. Send 

for catalogue containing particulars, 

references, and letters from parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA 
Under the Care of Friends. Begins its 23d Year, Ninth 

Month 6, 1897. 

Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Departments. 
A day school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for college, busi- 
teaching. For Catalogues, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 

Kennett Square, Penna. 


ness, or 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 

4 Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIR.-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


YOUNG FRIENDS” ASSOGIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


re-opened 








NintH Montu 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 


8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
‘avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
ng farticularly desired to do so. 
he rooms are designed to be 
4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 


| 
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The tender skin of in: 
fants and children 
should come in con: 
tact with only the 
purest of soaps. 


Message from the Silence 
to the Men and Women 
of the Republic.”’ 
Paper, 25 Cents. Five copies, $1.00. 
$2.00 per dozen copies. 


For sale only by the author, 
JOSEPH R. JACKSON, 
G ” Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BIOGRAPHIGAL SKETCH OF LOUISA d. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


1210 “* 





ramo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


NEW BOOKS 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


FIRST LESSONS IN THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 
Price, fifty cents. 


A MAN OF PLAIN SPEECH 


Being some account of the Youth and ! 
Adventures of Alexander Jaffray, Member 
of the Society of Friends 

By M. E. 
Illustrated by J. Walter West. 


A delightful narrative, partly historical, illus- 
trating life among Friends in Scotland in the 
Seventeenth Century. — Zhe Christian. 


Cloth, Gilt. 


Octavo. Price, One Dollar. 


FOR SALE BY 


FriehdS' BOOK dnd Trocl Commitee, 


No. 45 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of every description | 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


1-42-25-D, Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, 


99%, percent Pure 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW BOOKLETS. 
Among the Rushes. 


What is the World. 
Not Changed but Glorified. 


Above are uniform with 


Peter Noddy. 

Tommy’s Friend. 

The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 


Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each ; 
Sull set.45 cents. 


FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BOOKS BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Historical Collections Relating to Gwy- 
nedd, (Pennsylvania). Second edition. 
Pp. vii. and 456. With three Etchings 
by Blanche Dillaye, and five other illus- 
trations. Price, net, $4.00. By mail, 
$4.23. 


This book, originally issued in 1884, has been long out 
of print. A second edition, limited in number, has again 
been printed from type. The work has been revised and 

nded. The geneological chapters refer to many 
well-known families, especially Evans, Roberts, and 
Foulke 


IN PREPARATION. 

Descendants of Samuel Spencer, of Upper 
Dublin, Pennsylvania. This will be a 
volume of about 250 pages, Illustrated. 
Limited edition from the type. The 
price will be $3.00 net, with postage 
charge added if sent by mail. It is 
already partly printed, and the author 
hopes to have it ready by Fifth month 
1. The geneological details include 
many well-known families. 


The Family of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania. This is in press, and 
will be ready early in the Autumn. It 
will be the most authoritative and com- 
plete Domestic Biography of William 
Penn's ancestors and descendants. It 
will be freely illustrated. A limited 
edition from the type. 

Orders or correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, 


(or Gwynedd, Pa.) g2t Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Established 1844. 
| The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
IV. 

SILENCE 7s a necessity to man in all his attempts to 
approach the Divine Being in solemn spiritual worship ; 
not only the body but also the mind must be silenced, ac- 
cording to that saying of the prophet, “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” Evias HIcks. 


From an exercise in preparative meeting, and recorded in 
p's Journal. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 
WHEN Gutenberg, one of the fathers of printing from mova- 
ble types, took his first proof from the press, it is said to have 
contained the fiat of the Creator—‘‘ Let there be Light !’’ 
Whether it be true or simply a fanciful legend, the expression 
is a most striking one and marvelously prophetic. 


‘« Let there be Light.’’ Jehovah spake, 
And through the realm of chaos brake 
A bright, a glorious ray, 
The startled shades of darkness fled, 
As wide and wider still it spread, 
Till all around was day. 


‘* Let there be light.’’ From pole to pole 
Still let the glorious message roll, 
Armed with a power divine, 
Till errors cease and sin be slain, 
And in all hearts the Christ shall reign 
Where’ er the sun does shine. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 

Read before Swarthmore College students, First month 9g, 
1898, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
WE are yet in the glow of Christmas joys. Days of 
work, and hours of pleasure, and anxious cares have 
not yet had time to dim the brightness of the happy 
festival. Close about us are the beautiful signs of 
hearts’ loves that at Christmas time express themselves 
in the uncounted ‘ways that fingers and forethought 
know. 
picture, or treasured book—it may be in the simplest 
written word of affectionate remembrance, and the day 
is brightened. And then there is the other delight— 
not in what has come to us—but in what it has been 
in our power to put into other lives. This is a blessed 
part of the Christmas glow. Dowe need to move on 
and away from the Christmas glow that we yet feel 
in our hearts? How would it be with us if we cher- 
ished it every day of the year? It would not be re- 
quired that every day should be marked in the calen- 
dar, by exchange of outward gifts, but that which en- 
dures of any gift—that which fire cannot burn nor 
‘moths corrupt,’—how we might pour out upon each 
other of the blessed spirit of gift-giving for solace and 
encouragement! If the Christmas spirit could look 
out of our eyes upon each other as we pass upon halls 
or streets, all the months that stretch from Christmas 
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to Christmas, how our burdens would be made light, 
how the hard things in life would be eased! If the 
Christmas spirit that has guided our fingers in taking 
dainty stitches, and deftly shaping things of use and 
beauty, and chosing the fit thing for the beloved one. 
could possess our hands till Christmas day came round 
again, would they-ever be raised to place hindering 
things in each other’s way! When the Christmas 
glow has gone out of the day, how we hurt each other 
with thoughtless word and thoughtless deed! O, can 
we not keep it to make the cheer and gladness which 
is the best atmosphere for souls to grow in! It is not 
work that makes the young grow old, and the e‘ders 
falter by the way; we were made for work, as the 
trees and the stars are, as God himself is; it is more 
often the worry that we needlessly and thoughtlessly 
thrust into each others’ lives. 

With the Christmas gift-giving we have learned 
again the story of the babe :n the manger, and the 
life given for the uplifting of men. It is true that the 
babe in the manger, the unconscious little one, accepted 
the adoration of men—the wise men brought their 
gifts of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, and fell 
down and worshipped him. But when he came to 
manhood, after those years in which it is recorded 
that he was subject to his father and mo:ber, when 
the few dsciples gathered about him for instructions 
concerning the work he was sending them out to do, 
did he seek then for adoration? Did he command 
them : ‘‘ Go now into every city, and see to it that a 
shining temple is builded for my glorification. Gold 
and precious stones shall be its adornment. Great 
choirs shall sing my praises, and chant in adoration of 
the wonderful works that I do!’”’ How different his 
message to the disciples : ‘‘ Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.” No thought 
or word about himself, —every thought and word for 
the suffering and needy about him. After the lapse 
o. centuries, can we believe that this Kingly Soul 
cares any more than in those far-away days, for adora- 
During this Christmas week, cathe- 
drals have rung with his praises, and great congrega- 
tions have sung of the Messiah. I believe this adora- 
tion never reaches his ear. That which touches his 
soul is the service that we render to each other. The 
dressing of a doll for a college settlement child; the 
kindly remembrance to one easily forgotten; the ex- 
pression of love for our dearest ones ; the thoughtful- 
ness that checks disturbing noise ; that consideration 
for others that saves the scraps of paper for the waste- 
basket instead of scattering them over the floor ; the 
beautiful courtesy that ‘loves itself last’’—can we 
doubt that these are the things to make the Christmas 
anthem that can give joy even in the heights of 
Heaven, and gladden the heart of the Divine! Hear 
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this other word to the disciples: “If ye love me”’—is 
it ‘‘ sing praises to my name’; “ build up systems of 
theology upon my birth azd death ; ’’ excommunicate 
such as we do not see eye to eye with you;”’ “make 
holy war upon such as are not of your faith ”—is shat 
the message? “If ye love me, keep my commana- 
ments.’ It is the keeping of these commandments 
that is not only the acceptable sign of love for the 
great Teacher, but the hope of the world. These 
commandments are not vague, “ glittering generali- 
ties,” let fall upon the air to be speedily lost. They 
are Clear, explicit commands that address themselves to 
each one of us, to be construed according to the cir- 
cumstances of each life. These commands may not 
touch just the same things in my life as in yours ; but 
the commands being chiefly of love and service, they 
bring the same spirit into all our lives, and can make 
our streets into heavenly neighborhoods. 

It is a blessing, indeed, to have each year a revival 
of the Christmas spirit—to re-baptize our souls in 
love. Shall we not try to make it a daily baptism? 
shall we not consecrate ourselves each morning to 
loving service, that we may be helpers of the work for 
which Jesus gave himself wholly ? 


INDIANS’ “OUTING” A CENTURY AGO. 
(Continued from last week.) 

ELeveNTH Month 8. A hard frost. This morning I 
set off for Brother Town, having the Chiet’s horse to 
ride to that place, with one of their principal Indians 
for our guide, through a most fertile country, over 
logs, through the bushes, at about a mile or some- 
times two, in an hour. We arrived in the evening, 
where we were treated with all the kindness we could 
ask, having lodged here one night very comfortably. 

gth. A hard frost. Set off for Fort Schuyler, 
where we were accommodated in the same manner by 
these Indians, with their horses and a guide on foot. 
Here the roads were bad beyond description, but we 
were favored to reach Fort Schuyler in the evening, 
having previously agreed to meet our female family of 
Indians there. 

1oth. This morning our Indian girls came to 
Fort Schuyler. Each girl had a parent or guardian. 
The business of the day was conducted with great se- 
riousness, for the Indians delivered their children to 
us with the utmost composure, confidence, and quie- 
tude, which brought over my mind a _ considerable 
weight that nothing.on my part might obstruct this 
great and important work. The girls manifested much 
stillness at parting ; accordingly, they stepped into the 
boat, on the Mohawk river, with their parents, and 
going a long journey with perfect strangers to reside 
in a distant land. They wrapped their faces in their 
blankets for that day and I do not remember they ut- 
tered one word. 

11th. Very cold this morning, especially on the 
Mohawk river, which we had to pass along one hun- 
dred miles. We arrived at the Falls at breakfast time. 
The waterfall here is fifty-one feet, between tremen- 
dous rocks. The wonderful works of Providence are 
very striking to every rational beholder. The rocks 
form a perfect stone wall along this river for twenty 
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miles together. This river has the fewest creeks run 
into it of any I know of, consequently keeps nearly 
the same height, neither is it affected by any tide 
Travelers often stop, kindle a fire on the bank, and 
dress their victuals. We passed by a number of boats 
loaded with people and goods going to remote parts. 
My companion very ill on this river, and much ex- 
posed to the cold, which rather added to his affliction, 
being in an almost open boat, and the hills and fields 
covered with snow. About four in the afternoon we 
arrived at Schenectady, and procured a good room for 
the girls, which could not be obtained at every place, 
and even here required my attention, for an impudent 
person came to the Inn late, called up the family, ran 
into the room among the girls, and disturbed them by 
his foolish laughter. I stepped into the room, he 
withdrew, and the innocent, modest girls went to rest. 

12th. Rainy morning. Through favor, felt well 
in health. My companion still afflicted. I was not 
easy to travel on First-day, consequently we tarried at 
our kind friend Peter Field’s, in Albany, making him 
some compensation for our large family, he being a 
man of slender circumstances. I spent this day in 
reading the ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,”' in this place. There 
are about three families of Friends here, and are not 
considered qualified to hold a meeting, consequently 
they and their children must suffer great loss in the 
most serious and important part, for being full twenty 
miles to the nearest meeting, perhaps, these young 
people seldom attend. It would be wisdom for 
parents carefully to weigh every difficulty in removing 
with their tender offspring far from meeting, and not 
let the perishable things of this world have too much 
sway, for He who is rich in mercy can mar abundance, 
and bless a little, for the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof. 

13th. A fine, mild morning. The wind favor- 
able, took passage for New York, Capt. Weaver 
Master. I feel a degree of thankfulness that the Lord 
hath thus preserved our family and us. I objected 
against traveling on First-day, but had I been so 
minded I could not, for our captain did not take in his 
loading. 

14th. A rainy, mild morning. Our girls have 
behaved so well that reputable people, not of our So- 
ciety, could but remark it. I sincerely hope my girls 
may continue innocent and quiet, for we had to pass 
along through a country inhabited with people of 
divers denominations. My mind was frequently exer- 
cised so as not to suffer me to sleep, hoping nothing 
might befall my tender children, to obstruct this work 
which the Lord is about to carry on from sea to sea, 
and to the uttermost parts of the earth. We left 
Albany about 4 p. m., and came to Hudson that night, 
being 30 miles, notwithstanding we were aground and 
lay at anchor till the tide floated us off. Hannah 
Barnett [Barnard], a minister who lives at Hudson, 
has laid her concern before Friends of her call to 
Europe. 

15th. <A fine morning, a south wind which was 
very direct in our course. My family appear cheerful, 
which is a considerable satisfaction, and cause of 


' Foxe’s ‘* Book of Martyrs ’’ is a famous old work, describing 
the persecution of Protestants in England, in Queen Mary’s time, etc. 

















thankfulness unto Him who is a present help in every 
needful time. There were no females on board, but 
my girls, which might be concluded a favorable 
circumstance, 

16th. A clear, cold morning. Run aground by 
means of a strong wind from the west shore, about 
nine miles above New York. When the tide was in 
favor we carried out our anchor, but all endeavors at 
this time proved in vain, therefore we were obliged to 
lie in the cold, for the wind blew hard, till the tide 
should rise again. In the evening we renewed our 
efforts and were favored to effect our design, and we 
arrived opposite to New York about g o'clock at 
night. The tide ran so strong that the captain said 
he would not bring the vessel to the shore. Being 
desirous of moving as fast as practicable, we engaged 
the boat to take us to shore, which was so covered 
with ice on every part, and tossing so much, that it 
was difficult for my girls to get inthe boat. At length 
we got on shore, and were kindly received by our 
friend Edmond Pryor, and may truly say for the ten- 
derness that was shown to us and the girls, it was like 
a brook by the way. 

17th. A snowy morning. Our friends, both to us 
and our Indians manifested much kindness, particu- 
larly Joseph Delaplaine, who gave each girl a piece of 
silver, and went with us into the vessel. From here 
we traveled through the snow and arrived safe at 
Brunswick about 7 o’clock in the evening. At this 
town was a certain great man from Poland who never 
had seen an Indian, and was desirious of being intro- 
duced to them. The girls being in a private room, 
when he beheld them sitting at a table at supper, he 
was much surprised, and after walking around the 
table, said. ‘‘ These are almost civilized, already.” | 
observed that one of the girl’s father would not 
drink wine. The same evening this Poland General 
came in the room where my companion and I were. 
I said “thou” to my companion, in the room where 
the Polander and his companion were. A young man 
observed to him, in French, that we as a people hada 
very uncouth way of speaking ‘“ thou,’’—apprehend- 
ing I should not understand, as he spoke in the French 
language. I informed the young man it was the 
language of the Almighty to the first man Adam, 
therefore not to:reflect on this people for using the 
language the Lord taught. He looked rather con- 
fused, and the Polander, who understood English, 
seemed pleased with the observation. 

18th. A fine, clear morning. Set off some time 
before day, and got to Prince Town before breakfast. 
Through the continuance of Divine favor my family 
and self are well. My companion continues to be 
afflicted with the ague. We arrived safely at Bristol, 
where my companion and I parted, he to his home, it 
being in that neighborhood, where it was concluded 
the Indian girls should remain until I returned from 
Philadelphia. Accordingly we parted in much love, 
and I took my passage in the stage to my habitation, 
where about g o'clock at night and through the favor 
of a kind preserving Providence, I found my family 
well, when we mutually rejoiced to see each other, I 
having returned sometime sooner than was expected. 
19th. Went to meeting. Here friends were glad to 
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see me, and inquired after my Indian girls. A few 
Friends were called together at my friend John Par- 
rish’s, in order to hear how I proceeded, and what 
necessary steps should be taken next. I informed 
them, and they expressed their satisfaction therewith, 
when it was concluded that I should the next day 
return to Henry Simmons'’s and bring the girls down. 

20th. A cold morning. Rode up to Bristol. 
Walked from there to Joseph Marriott’s where I was 
kindly treated and lodged. Joseph took me in his 
chair to Henry Simmons’s where the Indian girls 
remained during my coming totown. They were glad 
to see me, and in the middle of the day we set off for 
my habitation, and accordingly we arrived safe about 
sunset. They continued here near three days and 
three nights. During this time they constantly read 
in the Scriptures, and behaved full as well as our 
children. We had many friends who came to see 
them, and gave them a number of small presents, 
manifesting their satisfaction in seeing them. The 
weather clearing, we set off for James Emlen’s, where 
all our family were kindly treated. Here we were 
obliged to tarry several days. Being First-day, I pro- 
posed to my friend J. E. taking my girls to meeting, 
to which he fully united with. I set off rather early, 
in order to have them seated before the gathering of 
the meeting, that it might not be interrupted with the 
singularity of their appearance. They sat quiet and 
behaved better than many Friends’ children who con- 
stantly attend meetings. 

I met here with a valuable Friend, who felt some- 
thing on her mind about taking one of the Indians, 
and I had the same thought, apprehending she was 
both a prudent and exemplary woman. This 
day the Friend and myself went to Providence 
Monthly Meeting. It was a low time to me. The 
next day rode with the Indian girls to Nathan Cope’s, 
where it had been concluded all parties concerned 
should meet. Met with several dear friends, and be- 
holding the abundance of cattle, it put me in mind of 
the Patriarchs of old. 

Here three of our girls were parted, two to remain 
with N. C. and son, and the other with the Friend 
who I thought was so suitable. The girls at parting 
manifested great affection to one another, which had 
a considerable effect upon some of us. After a short 
time weset off with the rest of our Indian family. 
We arrived at our kind friend Richard Barnett’s, who 
gave the Indian girls a shilling apiece. From this 
place we set forward for Joshua Pusey’s, where 
William Jackson received his girl, and his brother 
Isaac the other two. I thought best to go with Isaac 
to see the last place of my girls, feeling much tender- 
ness toward them, and when I reflect on the great 
confidence these children’s parents placed in me, it is 
incumbent on me to take some necessary care, but by 
their being placed in such worthy familes, little or none 
need to rest upon me. The two youngest were left 
at Isaac Jackson’s, a very suitable family, and the 
Indian girls seemed pretty well satisfied, but at my 
taking leave of them they wept considerably. Through 
adorable mercy, I have been preserved in good health 
throughout this journey, and my family. The Phy- 
sician of Value have the praise. 
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MEETINGS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue first settlement of Friends within the limits of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting was at Miami (Waynesville), 
Ohio, the latter part of the 18th century, and in 1806 
some Friends removed to Whitewater River, near the 
present Richmond, Indiana. The emigration was in 
great measure from North and South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

In the printed account of meetings in America, 
1805, Concord, Middletown, and Miami, all in Ohio, 
belonged to Redstone Quarterly Meeting. Miami 
Monthly Meeting was established in 1803, and its 
eastern boundary was the Hockhocking, and the Ohio 
River on the south. Czsar’s Creek Monthly Meeting 
was established in 1810, and Cincinnati in 1815 
Miami Quarterly Meeting was set up in 1809, West 
Branch 1812, Fairfield 1815, Whitewater 1817, Blue 
River 1819, New Garden 1823, Westfield 1825. 

After the Separation, four Quarterly Meetings re- 
mained, in 1834. Miami had eight Monthly Meetings, 
viz: (1) Miami, Grove, Hopewell, Salt Run. (2) 
Springborough. (3) Cincinnati. (4) Green Plain. 
(5) Goshen, King’s Creek. (6) Centre, Wilmington, 
Springfield. (7) Fall Creek, Clear Creek, Newburg. 
(8) Alum Creek, Northern. 

Whitewater Quarter had two Monthly Meetings : 
(1) Whitewater, at Richmond, Goshen, Ridge, White 
River. (2) Milford, Bethel, Duck Creek, Fairfield. 

Westfield Quarter had two Monthly and particular 
meetings : (1) Westfield. (2) Elk. 

Blue River had two Monthly Meetings: (1) Blue 
River. (2) Honey Creek, Union, Furman’s Creek, 
Newbery Creek, White Lick and Fairland. 

Green Plain Quarterly Meeting was set up later, 
but owing to too much radicalism on one side, and 
conservatism on the other, it was laid down some- 
where about 1844, and quite a body of Friends cut off, 
who finally termed themselves Progressive Friends, 
and were finally lost to the Society. Their organiza- 
tion long since died out. 

At present Indiana has two Quarterly Meetings, 
Miami and Whitewater. Miami Quarterly Meeting 
has four Monthly and Executive Meetings, with three 
recorded ministers, and ten others who sometimes 
speak. Within its limits are eight meeting houses. 

Miami Meeting is at Waynesville, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the station of that name, on the 
Little Miami Railroad, a part of the Panhandle sys- 
tem of the Pennsylvania lines. Address Aaron B. 
Chandler, Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio. 

Hopewell Meeting was established about 1815, but 
no regular meeting is now held there. The brick 
meeting-house is still standing, and it is at Rochester, 
1% miles east or northeast of Morrow, a principal 
station on the Little Miami road. Address William T. 
Whitacre, Morrow, Ohio. 

Grove meeting-house, at Harveysburg, about 4% 
miles east of Waynesville R. R. station. Address 
Zephaniah Underwood, Harveysburg, Warren Co., 
Ohio. 





Springboro’ is on the main street, in the north end 
of the village. It is four miles from Franklin on the 
“ Big 4” railroad, Cleveland to Cincinnati, and eight 
miles from Waynesville on Pennsylvania road. 
Friends will be met at Franklin by addressing Jesse 
Wright, Springboro’, Ohio. 

Green Plain, 2% miles from Selma, on the Little 
Miami railroad. Address Nathan Branson, or S. R. 
3attin, Selma, Ohio. 

There is a meeting-house at Goshen, in Logan 
County. Address Addison Faucett, Belfontaine, 
Ohio. 

Olentangy, formerly Alum Creek meeting, also 
known as Whetstone meeting, is three miles from 
Cardington, on the Toledo and Ohio Central R. R. 
Address Willis T. Keese, Cardington, Ohio. It is now 
an established meeting. 

Clear Creek Executive Meeting is three miles from 
New Vienna, on the B. & O. Southwestern R. R. 
This meeting is a revival of one of the same name laid 
down perhaps more than forty years ago. Address 
Christopher Lewis or Ellis Good, New Vienna, Clin- 
ton Co., Ohio. 

A Friend, in writing about some of the meetings, 
adds : “ The First-day school properly conducted in 
every department, might surely be expected to be val- 
uable and helpful, but I have all the time been fearful 
lest it should make theologians, dogmatists and ‘ evan- 
gelicals,’ instead of learners in the school of the Ever- 
living, true and holy Teacher, and free man and 


woman such as are they whom the Truth makes free, 


who are free indeed. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. It is enough to walk humbly with our God, 
who shows us what is good and what He requires of 
us, makes us acquainted with Him through His law 
in the heart, and blessed is he who fulfills its holy re- 
quirings, to do justly, love mercy, and be in all things 


true and upright.” 
*x* * * 


THE DIVINITY OF FATHERHOOD. 
From a sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 
I PLEAD for the recognition of the divinity of fath- 
erhood as well as the divinity of motherhood, not only 
because I would give tardy recognition to one who 
seems to me to have been a sadly neglected historic 
personage, but because every child as well as the 
Christ-child needs a father as well as a mother. I 
distrust the easy distinctions based on sex, and yet in 
the order of development distinctions there are, and 
we must recognize them. If the mother is a type of 
love and through her tenderness has come into human 
life and love has been discovered as an inherent part 
of the universe, as the quest of life, the end of creation, 
then through the father has come into human life 
the thought of law, through him came the benignity 
of government, through him has the soul been tutored 
to respect authority, through him have we been made 
to see that the universe is not only cradled in love but 
that it is centered in justice. Righteousness is the 
father word of evolution. Righteousness is the father 














thought of God, as love is the mother thought of God. 
Righteousness is the father contribution to the home, 
and if the hand of the father is at times more heavy, 
aye, if it needs at times come with deliberate heaviness 
upon the child, it is God’s way of making a man out of 
that child. Who of us will not bless the correcting 
hand of the father as well as the soothing hand of the 
mother ? There should be, and there are, kisses from 
both father and mother to the well-bred child and 
there will be discipline, sometimes prompt, and, so 
far as the child can understand, unreasoning discipline 
in the hand of both, but for distinction let us recognize 
the father’s contribution in the past and the present to 
the child life as a contribution of righteousness, of law, 
of stern equity. Shall we not bless this father provi- 
dence as much as the mother providence ? If in wom- 
an’s eyes we first discover the eternal love, then let us 
in man’s enkindled indignation, transfigured right- 
eousness, first discover the eternal justice of the uni- 
verse. Beneficent was the dispensation of the pa- 
triarchs ; helpful in its day was the paternal assump- 
tion of kings and popes. By the mysterious inspira- 
tions of language, by the subtle selections of evolu- 
tion, does the Indian speak of the president of the 
United States as “the great Father at Washington,” 
and do we not all love the phrase “ Father Abraham ” 
when we speak of the dearest and noblest of presi- 
dents ? 

The modern child is threatened not with too much 
mother but with too little father, and this danger is 
heightened by the sudden release of womanhood from 
the ban of conventionality and of the domineering 
power of physical force. Let her not too readily ac- 
cept as complimentary to herself the church’s adora- 
tion of Mary. Woman is made of no purer stuff than 
man, her companion, man, her father. She cannot 
transmit from her own veins or her companion’s veins 
any purer life stuff, any diviner spirit impulse to her 
daughter than she does to her son. Crimes differ, as 
virtues differ, in form, but I suspect the population of 
heaven no more than the population of hell will be 
largely affected by the sex line, however the attend- 
ance at the modern church may seen to predict such a 
differentiation. We need more fathers in the home. 
With Father Spaulding of the Catholic Church, I say 
we need more men in our churches, and if our homes, 
schools and churches are not organized so as to evoke 
and direct this masculine investment, then let them be 
reorganized. It is not true that mothers are peculiarly 
the divinely appointed teachers of children, that to 
them is especially intrusted the intellectual or spiritual 
destinies of the young. As I said before, that argu- 
ment is based upon the analogies of the past, it is a 
reversion to primitive conditions, an illustration of the 
law of atavism, like the return to six fingers and toes 
in some people, or the restoration in others of the 
muscle that can move the ear. 

The highest reaches of evolution point to the dou- 
ble responsibility and the double potency. In the in- 
terest of the child then, let us lift him out of a mother 
rule into a father-mother rule. Let the home be 
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girdled with masculine order as well as with feminine 
love. Let there be strength as well as tenderness. 
Let there be in it mind as well as heart, vigor as well 
as sympathy. All these are spiritual children which 
cannot be born except in the bi-sexual realm,—they 
must have a father and a mother. If you remind me 
that woman’s hand can be strong, that she has dis- 
ciplined children, controlled states and directed ar- 
mies, I gladly concede the point and urge in response 
that men have carried children in their bosoms, that 
David lamented over Absalom with sobs that have 
touched the heart of the ages ; that the great-hearted 
Mohammed. was sorrow smitten when little Ibrahim, 
the child of his old age, lay dying in its mother’s arms, 
and when his followers would rebuke him, saying : 
“Have you not forbidden us to weep for thee, O mas- 
ter, when thou wilt depart ?” he replied, “I have for- 
bidden you to shriek and beat yourselves and rend 
your garments above your dead as pagans do, but 
tears shed at a calamity are as balm to the heart and 
are sent in mercy.” And he exclaimed, “ Ibrahim, O 
Ibrahim, my son Ibrahim, if it were not that the prom- 
ise is faithful and the hope of resurrection sure, if it 
were not that this is the way to be trodden by all and 
the last of us shall join the first, I would grieve for 
you with a deeper grief even than this.” And as he 
spoke the child’s struggle ceased and little [brahim 
was dead. Then the great prophet of monotheism, 
the law-giver of Islam, laid his hand tenderly upon 
the sorrowing mother and said, “ Rest assured the re- 
mainder of our Ibrahim’s childhood and upbringing 
shall be in Paradise.” And at the tomb he said, “ My 
son, my son Ibrahim, when you enter Paradise say to 
the recording angel, ‘God is my Lord. The 
prophet of God is my father and Islamism is my 
faith.’”’ Such tuition on earth is a benignant intro- 
duction to the highest paradise of heaven. 

I once met a strange, shambling, uncultivated and 
unkempt hunter philosopher in the solitude of East 
Tennessee. On the heights of Big Smoky by the 
weird light of a midnight fire, he mixed fragments of 
home-made philosophy with Socratic quotations and 
Emersonian epigrams which he read from a common- 
place book he carried in his coon-skin cap. Speaking 
pathetically of his own meager rearing, he said, “I 
never had much chance, I was raised by a woman.” 
You laugh as I laughed, but that receding voice goes 
with me through the years with an increasing pathos. 
Oh, how many children of luxury, of much training, 
many schools and wide travel, will some day come to 
the sad realization that they also “never had much 
chance,” that they were raised by woman only. They 
had a male parent who assumed the _ responsi- 
bility of giving them being, but they never 
had a father who assumed the spiritual responsi- 
bility involved in the act. Their paternity stopped be- 
fore it reached fatherhood, and I say there is no alter- 
native, no adequate compensation, nothing to take the 
place of the God-given hand of a father. God, 
through Joseph, reveals himself in the spiritual realms 
of life as he does through Mary, and it is possible to 
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break the connection, to turn aside the divine stream 
on the one hand as upon the other. 

I have pled for the divinity of fatherhood for the 
sake of the child. Let me close by pleading for this 
doctrine in the interest of the father. He needs the 
mellowing touch of baby fingers. He needs the 
ameliorating smile of childhood. He needs the rejuv- 
enation which children give. Had I time I could 
again appeal to the unquestioned analogies of the past. 
I have said that evolution has sought the development 
of the man child by increasing the tuition the soul 
can receive after birth, magnifying the bequest of en- 
vironment, but the child educates the parent in the pro- 
cess. His love generates love, his worldlessness 
washes the worldliness out of parent hearts, his sim- 
plicity shames the father’s duplicity, his thirst for 
companionship peoples the father’s heart with a com- 
radeship that will not desert him. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
First Montu 30, 1898.—No. 5. 
ENDURANCE. 

GOLDEN Text.—For ye have need of patience, that having 

done the will of God, ye may receive the promise. 

—Hebrews 10: 36. 
Scripture Reading: Hebrews 10: 19-39. 
HISTORICAL. 

If not already familiar with some of the earlier Jewish 
history, we have need to turn back before proceeding in 
our lesson, to the time of their deliverance from ‘the 
Eygptian bondage into which they had been brought. 

The law by which they were to be governed. when 
dwelling in the promised land to which they were to 
journey, was delivered to them through Moses. he having 
received it while on Mount Sinai, these laws, writ en upon 
two tables of stone, were placed in the little ark of the 
covenant, which had been constructed of a prescribed 
form, and placed in the tabernacle, built after the pattern 
shown on the mount. 

This ark was considered so sacred that the common 
people were not allowed to look upon it, and the place 
where it was deposited, in the rear end of the Tabernacle, 
called the Holy of Holies, was regarded as being the 
place where God would communicate with men. but only 
through the chosen representative of the people, the 
great high priest, and into this select sanctuary he went 
once each year, to make reconciliation with God for sins 
committed, and to receive the messages to be conveyed to 
the people. 

The vail before the place in the Tabernacle called the 
Holy of Holies, was looked upon as being the division line 
between God and His children, and men were taught to 
worship only through their representative, the high priest. 

This form of worship was observed through the five 
centuries that the Tabernacle was used, and continued 
during the occupancy of the temples of Solomon, Zerub- 
babel, and Herod ; was being practiced when John the 
Baptist appeared in the wilderness of Judea, and continued 
through the time of the ministry of Jesus Christ. The 
temple of Herod which stood during the life of Jesus, was 
of exquisite beauty, formed of massive stones and pro- 
tected by surrounding walls. 

Upon one occasion, when Jesus was coming out of 
this temple, his disciples called his attention to the massive 
walls and its magnificent proportions, but he declared that 
‘**these shou'd all be thrown down, and not one stone 
should remain upon another,’’ a prophecy which was 



























literally fulfilled when the army of Titus bore down upon 
Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 

Jesus told the woman at Jacob’s well, that ‘‘ they that 
worship the Father should worship Him in spirit and in 
truth,’’ and that it was not necessary to go to Jerusalem or 
Gerizim. The time for worship was now. ‘The place 
everywhere. The qualification the spirit. So his mission 
was to break down this dividing wall that men had set up, 
and his whole life’s ministry was so successfully directed 
towards this end, that he was able to declare his work 
finished, and the record states that at the close of his life 
work, ‘‘ the veil of the Tabernacle was rent from top to 
bottom.’’ The ‘‘ Veil was done away in Christ’’ and a 
new and living way consecrated for us. 

‘TEACHING. 

Our conception of God is that he is love, and does 
not willingly afftict. What he requires of us is not the 
destruction of the body, nor any of its functions, but the 
life fully developed in body, mind, and soul, all conse- 
crated to the work assigned by the Creator, and rendering 
willing service to his will. Having done this we will 
receive the promise. 











































TEMPERANCE LESSONS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
Ir is intended to present a few practical temperance lessons 
for use in the First-day school and in the home. They are 
lessons which have been used and found to be interesting and 
impressive. They are purposely made brief, and are intended 
rather to suggest lessons to be amplified in the teaching than 
to be used as lessons to read in class. It is the intention to 
vary the lessons so that they may be used for different grades. 
George School. JessE H. HOLMEs. 
















THE HUMAN MACHINE. 


I have here a watch. I open it, and you see the many 
wheels working in connection with each other. You see the 
springs, and the jewels, and the levers. You can partly 
imagine what a work it must have been to so measure and 
connect all this machinery as to insure its regular and reliable 
working. Now what would you think of me if I should use it 
to drive tacks with,—or throw it at the cat? What would I 
be? Not so much wicked, as foo/ish. It would indicate not 
lack of religion but lack of sense. Would you use your new 
birthday knife to sharpen a nail, or to carve a stone? Would 
you use a good saw or plane on an old board full of nails? A 
mowing machine to remove stumps, a threshing machine to 
sort pebbles? If not, why not? Of course, because you 
would ruin the machine in every case. 

Now each one of you have been intrusted with a wonderful 
machine. No article of human manufacture can compare 
with it in complexity. I mean the human body. And you 
have only one. If you damage it in any way you can never 
get another. The doctors may patch it up, but it will always 
be second rate. The effects of alcohol and tobacco on this 
machine have been tried a great many times and are known 
to be disastrous. Is there any sense in trying the experiment 
over with your body? If you had another. in the closet it 
would be different,.but you haven't. Whatever you make of 
your body you have to live with. If you spoil the nervous 
system, as so many have done, you will have to get along with 
a shaking hand and an unsteady step. You cannot replace 
the eye from which you take the clearness. The brain once 
made unreliable and flighty will not again be as trustworthy as 
before. The will once weakened may never take full com- 
mand again. The experiment has been tried thousands of 
times, and the results are as indicated. Is it worth while for 
you to try it again-on your only body ? 

Suggestions. If any special form of machinery is well 
known to the pupils, let it be talked over and explained. 
Dwell on the care that must be taken to keep it all in running 
order, and the trouble and expense that result from neglect or 
carelessness. Discuss some special organs of the body, as 
the eye, ear, etc. ; point out the complexity of the whole ma- 
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chine. Call attention to special cases of damage, known to 
the class, by the use of alcohol and tobacco. Let them com- 
pare the classes addicted to the use of these things with those 
free from them. 


VOICES FROM THE ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS. 
[Essay read before Young Friends’ Association of Willis- 
town, Chester County, Pa.] 
“ As a Society have we been guilty of too much individual- 
ism for our own good ?” 

In reviewing the history of the Society of Friends, we can- 
not but note with what earnestness of purpose early Friends 
pursued their calling, and with what Christian fortitude the 
sufferings, trials and persecutions were borne for the Truth’s 
sake, during the rise and growth of the Society. It is with 
some surprise we read of a little later period when they were 
enjoying a season of peace and rest from the strife through 
which they had passed, as a Society; that a marked abate- 
ment in enthusiasm was noticeable as well as a decline in 
numbers. The only apparent reason is, that when persecu- 
tion and imprisonment ceased, Friends became wrapt up in 
their own affairs, drifting into forms rather than abiding in 
the “ power and life.” What was a religion pure and simple 
in its origin now came to be governed by a rigid discipline, 
and there was a sad state of bondage to ancient traditions. 
Many were the disownments because of non-compliance with 
these strict rules, and but few inducements were held out to 
others to join. Before the second hundred years had passed 
even love for one another, let alone charity for each other’s 
views, was not known among them, and a crisis was reached, 
so disastrous that the recovery has been long and tedious. 
We do not wish to recall the incidents of the past with any 
feeling of malice, nor to review the actions of those who 
have passed on with an unkind criticism. I think we realize 


to-day as never before what Quakerism has been to humanity 


and how grandly and how nobly its mission has been per- 
formed. We read with admiration of the exemplary lives of 
many of the teachers and promoters of its cause, and honor 
and revere their memory. If they have made mistakes it is 
only right and just that we should realize fully wherein they 
have gone astray, that we may profit by their shortcomings. 
The events recorded during two centuries leave their im- 
press, and those upon whose shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility of the present are often the victims of circumstances 
over which they have no control—the inevitable result of 
others’ actions. Close upon the sad period of 1827 did 
Friends rise to the need of the hour as they should have 
done ? Rather have they not waited for time alone to mend 
the shattered fragments, instead of putting their own right 
hand to the work, and, with hopeful hearts look to Him who 
is able to help in times of trial ? Their meetings were kept 
up, it is true, but was not much of the Life, as spoken of by 
George Fox, crushed out of them ? This does not apply to 
all places, but still is it not true in too many cases ? 

Friends were prone to rest with the feeling of security be- 
hind the shield that their children had a birthright in the 
Society, thinking that would release them from much anxiety 
as to their future. To me the responsibility is the same. I 
have nothing to say disparagingly of birthright membership, 
—only do not abuse it. From a child I have with feelings of 
pride enjoyed my privilege in the Society as a birthright 
member. How often do children of God-fearing parents and 
happy homes stop to realize their feelings regarding that 
home and, if so, can they give the true, full meaning ? It is 
a feeling not to be defined. When manhood and woman- 
hood are reached the result of such training and environment 
will be the useful life for God and humanity. The birthright 
membership to me means that I have a religious home which 
should exercise all the care and responsibility which the 
word implies regarding my religious life. I fear it has be- 
come too much of a form, and the true, full meaning has 
been lost sight of to a great extent. 

We have repeatedly heard the love which Friends show 
for one another spoken of by those outside the Society. 
This is not wrong of itself, and yet have we not suffered, as a 


Society, from this excessive self-interest,—self love, as it 
were? Is it not in the recollection of many here present 
that only those who were members of Friends’ families were 
considered suitable associates for other Friends’ children ? 
What was the cause for such feelings ? I know not,—surely 
not contamination at the hands of other children of our com- 
mon Father; and yet the result is apparent regarding our 
members. We know it is true of human nature, that that 
which we are forbidden is what becomes the alluring object 
to be attained. Some have gone from among us owing 
probably to the fact that such extreme ideas were too bind- 
ing. We need years ago to have sought a higher plane, far 
above such self-hood, and been willing, if our religious prin- 
ciples had been of benefit to us, that after having them 
grounded firmly in our character, we go forth into the world 
to do battle with what is wrong and evil. We are not gain- 
ing strength in any cause so long as we keep ourselves far 
away from the scene of action, caring only for self. It is 
only as we meet in the conflict and vanquish our enemy that 
honor comes. 

If the quiet, unassuming worship of Friends has met our 
needs, is it not selfish in us to keep what is of such vital im- 
portance to our welfare closely locked within our breasts, 
when some poor, hungry soul is craving the food we could 
give them? How can they know, unless we tell them ? 
Term it converting, proselyting, or what you will. We are 
called a peculiar people; let us continue a peculiar people in 
so far as the Quaker principles of faith and practice can 
make us Christian men and women,—a religion which con- 
sists of a life of service. 

“He that would be great among you, let him serve. He 
that would be happy, let him remember that it is more 
blessed—more happy—to give than to receive.” Let us strive 
to attain, as the one aim of our every-day life, that we “let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common.” 


“O brother man ! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other; 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


“ Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” 


Glad should we be that it is our privilege to live at a time 
of such general awakening in religious thought and -feeling, 
as the world at the present is being made conscious of. Let 
us keep ever before us the duty we owe the living present 
that it may mean the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Do not allow the fear of our Society dying out as regards 
actual membership to overwhelm us, but, by living the prin- 
ciples which we profess as we come in close touch with the 
lives around us, we may leave our influence in passing and 
the world be all the richer. We cannot read the following 
words of the poet without their awakening thought. Oh 
that we might make them a part of our lives ! 


“Whence came and whither bound are we, 
Holds something still of mystery; 
But one grave thought is clear and plain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 
The years glide by; stand strong and true ! 
The good thou canst, oh, quickly do; 
Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 
We shall not pass this way again.” 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY. 


RELATION OF Y. F. A. TO MEETING. 

[Essay read before Young Friends’ Association of Moores- 
town, N. J.] 
THERE are too many of us who do not realize the connection 
of our Young Friends’ Association to meetings. The relation 
of the child to the family, the member to the religious body, 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1808. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

THERE. is always the “line upon line, precept upon 
precept’’ advice for those who have in our meeting 
the appointment of committees for the various services 
for which our business meetings stand organized. 
Whether this appointment is called for in the meeting 
at large, or by a committee set apart for the purpose, 
there should always be time taken for reflection and 
inward guidance, so that natural fitness for the work 
in hand, time for it without crowding out other duties, 
and sufficient interest in it, by the person selected, as 
well as possibility for growth in those inexperienced, 
should all be weighed ere names are presented. 

Especially in reappointments should careful obser- 
vation arid good judgment be exercised. Those who 
have been indifferent or spasmodic should be suffered 
to retire, that the cause be not hindered, or good 
workers discouraged by being obliged to carry the 
duties of others in addition to their own. 

If any “concern” is worth promoting, the work 
should be well done, and half-hearted or neglectful ap 
pointees should not be re-appointed on the oft-re- 
peated plea that their feelings must be considered. 
In Society service the good of the whole and not the 
ndividual, must be paramount. Unselfishness should 
be the indwelling sentiment, and the promotion of 


truth, the desire of all Friends, if love and 


kindness are exercised, all changes can be made with- 


and 


out injury to the feelings of any, or any breach of 
harmonious activity. 


A SUGGESTION 


To promote the 


TO Y. F. ASSOCIATIONS. 


better general acquaintance with the 
history of the Friends, and thus increase the respect and regard 
of young people—and perhaps old—for the faith and practice 
of the Society, we desire to urge a more systematic and thor- 
ough study of particular incidents, occurrences, and episodes, 
of our Frierids’ history. There are many of these, which 
when properly studied and described, would be of great inter- 
est, not only to the person who is engaged upon them, but to 
those who might have the privilege of enjoying the fruits of 


such investigation. 

We say, however, ‘‘ properly studied and described.'’ We 
do not now mean a hastily-made and superficial sketch, but a 
careful and painstaking paper. And we do not mean, either, 
a paper made up from convenient and familiar materials, but 
one which shall utilize all accessible sources of information, 


including those that are not so familiar. Papers which merely 








work over details comparatively well known, if well done in a 
literary sense, may have their use, of course, but we are now 
proposing something more thorough and more important. 

In a future number we shall mention some themes which 
appear to us very interesting, and which will, we are sure, well 
repay study. We will add, also, some sources of information, 
which ought to be within reach of most of the Young Friends’ 
Associations, and will make some more precise suggestions as 
to the character of the articles which we are proposing. 


is ‘‘ much appreciated, for it has kept us in touch with the 
Society in which we were born, and which, will I trust, always 
He adds, 
also: ‘‘ 1 am glad to recognize in the INTELLIGENCER a broad 
and comprehensive view of religious differences. 


stand first in our denominational appreciation.’’ 


It is a source 
of gratification to me to believe that those differences which di- 
vided and weakened the ever-valuable influence of the Society 
seventy years ago, are annually growing less, and to hope 
that the true Friends, who hold the life above creed, may yet 


come to worship together. Much that the paper has given us 


of and from our Friends over the water we have highly appre- 
ciated.”’ 


BIRTHS. 

MOORE.—First month 4, 1898, to William and Hannah 
G. Moore, members of New York Monthly Meeting, (15th 
Street and Rutherfurd Place), and residing at 343 South 4th 
Ave., Mount Vernon, New York, a son, whois named William 
Lea. 

SEAMAN.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., on First 
month 14, 1898, to William H. and Margaret Laurie Seaman, 
a daughter, who is named Faith Frances. 

WASHBURN.—At Quaker Street, N. Y., Twelfth month 
19, 1897, to Charles E. and Elizabeth C. Washburn, a 
daughter, who is named Miriam Margaret. 


MARRIAGES. 


BOW ERMAN—GARDNER.—Twelfth month 28, 1897, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride's father, S. 
Gifford Bowerman, Farmington, N. Y., Julia L. Bowerman and 


Oscar B. Gardner, second son of the late Sunderland P. 
Gardner. 


GREEN—BROOKE.—Twelfth month 21, 1897, at Falling 
Green, Sandy Spring, Maryland, by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. 
W. French Green, and Edith F. Brooke, daughter of Charles 
H. and Anna F. Brooke. 


KEMP—POWELL.—In Philadelphia, First month 4, 1898, 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, William 
H. Kemp, son of the late William T. and Margaret A. Kemp, 
and Sallie K. Powell, daughter of Wm. N. and Sarah A. 
Powell, both deceased, all of Easton, Talbot county, Maryland. 

SATTERTHWAIT—WAY. — First month 3, 1898, by 
Friends’ ceremony, in Philadelphia, Dr. Abbott Satterthwait, 
of Crosswicks, N. J., and Mary P. Way, daughter of S. Emma 
Way, of Kennett, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BONSALL.—At the residence of T. Clarkson Eldridge, 
West Chester, Pa., on First month 12, 1898, Mary Wal- 


| ton Bonsall, in her 74th year, daughter of the late Abraham 


and Elizabeth W. Bonsall, and niece of the late John T. 
Walton ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

She was an older sister of Hannah E. Bonsall, a pupil and 
later assistant at Sharon Boarding School. ™ 


BROWN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Charles 


Welsh, in La Fayette, Ind., on the 28th of Eleventh month, 
1897, Joshua Brown, in his 89th year. 
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He was a birth-right member of the Society of Friends, 
and for many years a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
ing, of Illinois. He held the principles of the Society dear, 
manifesting a deep interest in its welfare, and though for sev- 
eral years his health did not permit him to attend the meetings, 
he was always pleased to hear about them. He was a radical 
Prohibitionist, and an honorary member of Benjaminville 
W. C. T. U., in the organization of which he was the prime 
mover, and was always ready to lend a helping hand to it. 
He was also strongly opposed to the use of tobacco in every 
form, although addicted to it in his earlier life ; from conviction 
of its evil effects physically and morally on the person, he gave 
up the habit thirty years ago, and he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of testifying in favor of total abstinence from the use of 
both liquor and tobacco. 

In his death, not only has his family, consisting of wife 
and six children, suffered an irreparable loss, but the meeting 
and neighborhood, as well. 

A large gathering at his funeral testified to the general re- 
spect in which he was held. c. 

FAWCETT.—At his home in Zanesfield, Logan Co., Ohio, 
Twelfth month 31, 1897, after a lingering illness, Charles Faw- 
cett, in his 85th year. 

He was a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, unit- 
ing with the Society of Friends when a young man. He was 
born in Frederick county, Va., in 1813, and came to Ohio, with 
his parents when nine years old. He moved to Logan county, 
in 1834, where he resided until his death. 4,” ¥. 


LAMBORN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, George 
S. Lamborn, Twelfth month 21, 1897, Abigail Coates, aged 88 
years, 2 months, widow of Ellis Coates, of Homeville, Pa. 

She was the oldest and last daughter of Samuel and Marga- 
ret Coates, formerly of Chester county. The remains of Mar- 
garet and four daughters, Esther C. Wileman, Anna C. Moore, 
Mary C. Cutler, and Abigail Coates, were interred at Drumore 
Friends’ ground. 

Although her mental faculties were much impaired, she re- 
mained a model of patience and gratitude to the last, having 
been confined to bed eight months. >. ke 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Moores- 
town, N. J., First month 13, George Wilkins Lippincott, in his 
85th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting held at 
Moorestown, N. J. 

PITMAN.—On the evening of First month 9, 1898, Barzil- 
lia F, Pitman, in his goth year. Interment at Laurel Hill 
cemetery. 

This dear, aged Friend was born in Burlington county, New 
Jersey, and came to Philadelphia fifty-four years ago, and be- 
came a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. He was 
a constant and regular attender there. His quiet spirit and 
unobtrusive life did not make him conspicuous in the world, 
but his integrity and uprightness of character won him the re- 
spect and confidence of all who knew him. He was a busy 
worker to the last, and after a few days’ sickness passed quietly 
and peacefully to his eternal rest. W. 

PRATT.—In Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., First month 
3, 1898, Christiana Pratt, in the 75th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

SHINN.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Abram H. 
Brown, near Benjaminville, Ill., after an illness of three 
months, at the age of 68 years, Mary K. Shinn, a life-long and 
consistent member of the Society of Friends, and for many 
years a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 

She was a regular attender of meeting, whenever health 
would permit, often going when her friends and even her 
family thought her scarcely able. She was a loving and de- 
voted mother, leaving five sons and one daughter to mourn 
her removal, the latter being assistant clerk of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. C, 

SMITH.—At Berlin Center, Ohio, First month 3, 1898, 
Elizabeth (Heston) Smith, in the 77th year of her age. 

Formerly of Bucks county, Pa., the daughter of Jacob and 
Sarah (Atkinson) Heston, of Buckingham township. 


STEWART.—At Greenwich, N. J., Eleventh month 1o, 


1897, Elizabeth Stewart, widow of William M. Stewart, in the 
77th year of her age. 





VALENTINE.—On the morning of First month 16, 1898, 
John K. Valentine, aged 67 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

For a number of years he was United States District At- 
torney at Philadelphia, and was otherwise a useful citizen. 

VANDYKE.—Suddenly, on the afternoon of First month 11, 
Elizabeth Mary Shreve, wife of Theodore Anthony Van Dyke, 
Jr. and daughter of Benjamin Davis and Elizabeth J. Shreve ; 
a grand-daughter of the late William and Elizabeth Clapp 
Jackson. 

WORSTALL.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., First month 14, 1898, after an illness of three 
days, Maria E. Worstall, widow of the late Edward H. 
Worstall, aged 82 years, 10 months, and 23 days ; one of the 
most useful and respected members of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

She was at Newtown Meeting and First-day school on the 
First-day previous to her death, and took a lively interest in 
the exercises of the school that day, and afterwards called on 
her cousin Isaac W. Hicks, who is now in his 87th year, and 
the last survivor of the children of Edward Hicks, the minister, 
who died in 1849, in his 7oth year. wi. 


MARTHA SMITH. 


Martha Smith, whose death was noticed in a recent issue of 
this paper, was a valuable member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, and served as its clerk for eight years. She was also 
superintendent of the First-day School for about the same 
length of time, and while holding this position was very faithful 
in the discharge of her duties. 

She was active in various forms of philanthropic work, and 
was all her life especially zealous in the cause of Temperance, 
being president of the Lahaska W. C. T, U. at the time of her 
death. Her Christianity was of the practical type of that ser- 
vant of the Master whose name she bore, and she was ever 
ready to give time and money to the good cause that needed 
assistance. - 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING will be held at Pur- 
chase, New York, on the 2d and 3d of Second month. 
Any desiring to attend will be met by notifying Robert 
Barnes, White Plains, N. Y., on Fourth-day morning, 
the 2d, or the afzernoon before. Train leaves Grand 
Central Station, New York city, for White Plains, at 
3.35 p. m., and g.10 a. m. Northern trains arrive at 
White Plains, 4 p. m., and 9.40 a. m. 


‘ Park Avenue Friends’ Home of Baltimore City ”’ 
has been incorporated under the laws of Maryland for 
the purpose of opening a boarding home for Friends 
under the care of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


A suitable house has been leased at No. 1700 
Bolton St., corner of Wilson, within two squares of 
the meeting-house. A matron has been engaged, and 
the committee of arrangement hope to be ready to 
open the home about the first of Second month. 
Application for admission may be made to Rachel 
L. Husband, 1705 Park Avenue; Mary D. Hull, 
1527 Edmundston Avenue; Emma L. Taylor, 2229 
Eutaw Place. 

Isaac Wilson and wife, of Bloomfield, Ontario, 
have a prospect of attending some of the Quarterly 
Meetings in this direction in Second month, beginning 
with Purchase or Westbury, and continuing to those 
of Bucks and Burlington, also of appointing some 
meetings. 
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VOICES FROM THE ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Coucluded from page 59.) 


or the Young Friends’ Association to the Meeting is one of 
mutual dependence and helpfulness. 

There has been a need of an organization to arouse in- 
terest and fan the spark of enthusiasm of young Friends to 
a study of the vital principles of our Society, and where can 
this need be better supplied than in our Association meet- 
ings? The mere asking and discussing of questions, here, 
in this body, should make us better informed and conse- 
quently more alive to the object of our meetings. 

While some consider it wise to suppress the discussion of 
doctrinal points, many young minds are seeking to know the 
opinion of their elders, not in a spirit of controversy, but 
pure earnestness of purpose. Is it right to withhold any pos- 
sible help toward the unfolding of a struggling life, perhaps 
quenching aspirations for higher and nobler development ? 
I believe we would be stronger to-day if all those earnest im- 
pulses and yearnings had not been suppressed for so long a 
time. 

There are many who are thirsting and hungering for the 
liberty and truth found in the Quaker testimonies, and it 
seems too bad that our Society seems to be known more by 
its peculiarities than its great underlying principles. There 
are many people who would become more closely united with 
us if we extended to them the proper cordiality and encour- 
agement. 

Some of these are not members of our Society, some are 
members, but for various reasons do not, or cannot attend 
our meetings. We wish to reach all these as much as pos- 
sible, and in what better way can it be done than through 
our Young Friends’ Association? Are we careful when 
strangers attend our meetings to make them feel at home, 
and are we careful to invite them to come again? Some- 
times we find some of our regular attenders at meeting are 
not members of our Society, and when asked why it is, they 
tell us they have never been invited to join us. 

Then again, though we do not for one moment doubt the 
spirit which moves our ministers, we may at times regret the 
mode of expression, the tone of voice or the repetition of 
words and ideas. Is it not that without the educational ad- 
vantages to enable them to cultivate all the powers which are 
given them for the proper expression of thought, they are 
unable to express just what they feel, and the thought loses 
force in its transmission to us ? 

We certainly have no right to criticise them, unless we 
are faithful and appreciate our advantages, which are greater 
than those of the older generation. Have we, with our 
greater advantages, learned the important lesson of proper 
and concise thought ? The ability to say the most in the 
fewest possible words is much to be sought after: beautiful 
thoughts lose their power and force when weighed down by 
too many words. 

I think that in our Association we should find oppor- 
tunity for the development of our powers. There should we 
learn more of our Society, its needs, and what it requires at 
our hands. There should be that sympathy and frankness 
among us that we might kindly criticise the sayings and 
writings of our members. And perhaps more than all this, 
that we might come in contact with the brightest minds, the 
kindest hearts there are among us, and be stimulated to our 
best efforts by their friendship and advice. Let the Associa- 
tion remember that this work cannot be performed by a few 
members, but its success depends upon the earnest endeavor 
of each individual, that they should attend business meetings 
whenever possible, and shoulder their part of the work of the 
Society, and that they be most careful not to allow the 
absorbing interests of daily work to prevent them from main- 
taining a loving intercourse with our elderly Friends, many 
of whom have withdrawn from the social life of our Society 
and need the sympathy and love of the young people. : 

No place in life that has its advantages is without its 
corresponding duties and responsibilities. There is a world 
of good in everything about us, if we will but make it our 
own by accepting all that it can teach us. Nothing of value 





is easily won, so we may feel assured that even if we strive 
for what proves to be of small account, the struggle will 
make us stronger, and the seeming failure will keep us from 
making the same mistake again. 

Some of us are too apt to feel that active work need not 
begin until a certain age is reached; we convince ourselves 
that we were intended to be only idle listeners; we quietly 
wait, passing by the little things thinking of some great ser- 
vice which may come up in the future, and on which all our 
energies can be spent. Do we know that if we seize not the 
golden opportunity while it is here, it slips by and is gone 
forever? 

If we make ourselves capable we shall always find our 
elder brothers and sisters more than willing to let us put our 
hands to the plough, and as we do so, they will be enabled 
to pass on to the greater works awaiting them. 

The question is often asked, “Are Friends’ Meetings 
dying out?” If we have not in later years made as much 
visible progress as some expected, it is no sign that we are 
dead or even sleeping. If our winter of thought and quiet 
growth has been long and severe, is not the spring of re- 
newed vigor and power coming upon us, with surer and 
more lasting promises? We need a living ministry as well 
as a spoken one, and the Young Friends’ Associations are 
accomplishing the work for which they were organized, that 
of finding out the needs of the Society and presenting it 
forcibly before our members. Who of us could attend such 
a meeting as was held at Newtown two weeks ago, and re- 
turn home without feeling that there is a work for each of us 
to do? 

May we who have been known to say that we would take 
a greater interest in our meetings both for worship and dis- 
cipline, were there more life exhibited, only look to our own 
individual responsibility, attending faithfully to the little 
duties as they come, however small they may seem, then 
would the result of our efforts show where the trouble has 
been. Each one would give to the world the best that is in 
them, and no more would we hear it questioned, “Is our 
Society experiencing a decline ?”” No longer would we have 
some of our young members straying about without our fold, 
and seeking in other churches what they say they cannot 
find in ours. 

To rightly bear our responsibility we must seek within, 
listen there for the Christ-spirit, doing our duty when we 
recognize what it is, and all things thus working together for 
the best under Divine guidance, our Society would weave 
itself into a web, which could not be broken. 

Our beloved poet has said :— 


What asks our Father of His children, save 
Justice, and mercy, and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s foot-prints in our daily ways ? 
No knotted scourge, no sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 

Whose every breathing is unworded praise ! 


FIRST-D‘Y SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

[A paper read by. Seth T. Walton before the Bucks First- 
Day School Union, at Newtown, Pa., in answer to the 
question, “ What books suitable for children should be placed 
in our First-Day School Libraries ? and explain the plan of 
the circulating library.”] 

Tue endeavor to say what books should be placed in our 
First-Day School libraries is a difficult task; and one involv- 
ing great responsibility ; for it is to be presumed that no one 
person has read all the good and helpful books that have 
been written for our children and youth from which to select 
for their edification, instruction and entertainment, nor all 
the bad or worthless books, whose selection for obvious 
reasons should be avoided. But in making such an attempt, 
and assuming that we who are older are but “ children of a 
larger growth,” and that our needs, too, should be con- 
sidered in connection with the children and youth, as more 





and more we are becoming scholars and learners with them 
in the First-Day School, the first thing to claim our con- 
sideration, is the question of needs of the First-Day School; 
whether fifty, a hundred, or five hundred volumes are re- 
quired to begin with, and next the amount of available funds 
and resources for making the first selection, to be added to 
from time to time, as growing needs and resources to supply 
them develop. 

To name the best one hundred, fifty, or even ten books 
with which to start a First-Day School library I shall not 
attempt:—probably no two persons among us would, in mak- 
ing such selection, name the same list, and such efforts would 
only lead to confusion. But rather, I shall endeavor to name 
a few of the classes of books that should be selected from by 
judicious committees, and a few of each kind that, in my 
judgment, should be chosen for the uses indicated. And in 
making such selections every condition of childhood, youth, 
and mature age should be carefully and conscientiously con- 
sidered. 

Among the classes of literature from which it is import- 
ant to select are the following: First, short and healthful 
stories for the children, in which accounts of travel and ad- 
venture, interspersed with anecdotes and incidents of per- 
sons and places, together with lessons in natural history, and 
through all the thread of which good morals and precepts are 
thickly woven, for these, if rightly inculcated, are the lessons 
that will lead eventually to the more serious and sober ones 
of religion and truth, and which will, ultimately, bear their 
fruits in pure, chastened and dedicated lives. 

As the children grow to youth they should be supplied 
with higher grades of literature, including biography, history, 
and poetry, and works of a scientific and philosophic char- 
acter, for which, if the early training in reading has been 
judicious, they will by this time have acquired a taste. 

For our advanced youth and maturer Friends the best 
books obtainable on ethics, economics, religion, and the 
vital reforms of the present time, that commend themselves 
to thoughtful, intelligent and rational men and women, 
should be procured. For it is the things of to-day that con- 
cern us most; the past cannot be changed, but if we give our 
aid in doing that which in the living present seems the best 
to do, we may be largely instrumental in shaping the future 
for the highest welfare of the race. 

Among the many excellent and good books from which 
selections may be made, I will name a few in each of the 
classes that have been alluded to beginning again with those 
adapted to the use of the smaller children. Of these, Whit- 
tier’s “ Child Life,” and “The Story Hour,” by Susan H. 
Wixon, are two of the best for the little folks. On the title 
page of “ The Story Hour” the author quotes Longfellow’s 
lines from “‘ The Children’s Hour ” :— 

“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as ‘ the children’s hour.’ ” 


With exquisite touches of tenderness and sweetness these 
two noble and gifted writers have wrought their work for the 
little ones, of whom it was said by the Great Teacher, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ Right Living,” also by Susan H. Wixon, is a book of 
carefully prepared essays that are well adapted to the uses 
of youth, as are also the various stories, poems and sketches 
written by Louisa M. Alcott, Adelaide D. T. Whitney, 
“Susan Coolidge,” Lydia H. Sigourney, Maria Edgeworth. 
Felicia Hemans, the Cary Sisters, Josiah T. Trowbridge, and 
Bayard Taylor. 

To the list for the advanced youth and older Friends we 
may add the essays of Emerson and Macaulay, the histories 
of Hume and Bancroft, the biographies of Forster and Par- 
ton, and the poetical works of a few of the greatest and best 
poets of the past and present, especially those of our own 
countrymen, John Greenleaf Whittier, Bayard Taylor and 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 

Among miscellaneous books may be mentioned “ No 
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Cross, No Crown,” Barclay’s “ Apology,” “ History of the 
People Called Quakers,” “ John Woolman’s Journal,” “ The 
Quaker Invasion of New England,” the works of Samuel 
M. Janney, Silliman’s, Stanley’s, and Livingston’s Travels, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the writings of John J. Cornell, 
Minot J. Savage and John W. Chadwick, who are, perhaps, 
the best exponents of modern religious thought in their re- 
spective spheres, now living. 

In addition to a well-stocked library for the First-Day 
School, it is desirable, both for the children and those who 
are older, in order to keep posted with the occurrence of 
events and the march of progress, that suitable periodicals 
should be received into the family circle, and of this class of 
literature I know of none better than “ Scattered Seeds” and 
the “ Youth’s Cornpanion,” for the children and youth re- 
spectively; both bright, clean, fresh, healthful and helpful. 
And for those who are older the “ Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Journal.” As a weekly visitor to our homes it comes, bring- 
ing the clear and living messages of conscientious seekers 
after Truth, which entitles it to the earnest and sincere sup- 
port of all who are interested for the welfare of our beloved 
Society. 

Concerning the “Circulating Library,” I am _ unac- 
quainted with the methods of its workings and consequently 
cannot explain its plan. I hope, however, some one may 
be able to supply the information asked for. 

In conclusion I may say that good books and periodi- 
cals, next to good companions, are the best friends of which 
we can be possessed, for through their medium we derive all 
the knowledge that we have of the past with all of the rich- 
ness of its wonderful achievements. They also enlighten us 
as to what the world is doing to-day in the living and vital 
present, with its myriad fields of human endeavor, that are 
crowded with the toilers, who in their daily striving are 
making common cause with all who are in the upward march 
of progress and enlightenment, and through them we obtain 
prophetic glimpses of the future, as our seers and prophets 
portray in colors of living light the condition to which the 
race in its aspiration may attain. 


, 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association, First month roth, 1898, the chairman, William 
E. Walter, presiding. 

After the approval of the minutes as read, the Standing 
Committee made their reports. Through the History and 
Discipline Committees there has been secured a type-written 
copy of the “ Talks” given by Joseph M. Truman, Jr., on 
“Old Meeting-houses.” The report says: “ We are glad to 
have in this form the valuable information of which our 
friend seems to be the sole possessor.” The scrap-book 
prepared by this committee is now placed in the rooms of 
the Association, and is open to contributions of matter per- 
taining to the interest of Friends. 

The committee appointed in Twelfth month presented 
the following nominations: President, William E. Walter ; 
first vice-president, Hannah H. Clothier; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Paxson; secretary, Isabel Chambers; corres- 
ponding secretary, Anna Jenkins Ferris; treasurer, John 
Woodall; Executive Committee, William W. Birdsall, Helen 
A. Comly, J. Eugene Baker, Mary Janney, Ellis W. Bacon, 
Alice Hall Paxson. 

The report was accepted. 

The secretary of the Building Committee stated that they 
had held two meetings, and were actively at work. 

The Executive Committee reported the election of a new 
member, and the program for the evening. 

Joseph Fussell gave expression to the feelings of ap- 
preciation and enjoyment which we all had in the lectures 
given us by members of the Swarthmore College Faculty 
The hours in which we shared their beautiful thoughts were 
times of real pleasure and profit, and we are deeply grateful 
to our friends for the literary culture and social mingling of 
those evenings. 
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Passing on to the papers of the evening, Helen A. Comly 
gave a vivid picture of Christian martyrdom in Russia as it 
is presented in a little book by Vladimir Tchertkoff. It 
treats of a much persecuted people, the Doukhobortsi, or 
Spirit Wrestlers, and as they maintain a number of princi- 
ples in common with Friends, their lives and sufferings are 
of peculiar interest. “To them the material life is entirely 
subservient to the spiritual; they feel themselves so near to 
God, so constantly in his presence that mere earthly things 
have little significance. Worshipping God in the spirit, they 
feel no need of priest or outward church. To them one 
place and time is as good as another for their meetings, and 
forms are quite unnecessary.” One of their prayers was 
quoted, and its peculiar beauty reminded us of the prayer 
given to the world many years ago. Theirs is a daily com- 
munion with God; they advocate peace, and refuse to bear 
arms. This is the chief cause of their persecution. They 
deem it wrong for one man to be rich and another poor; 
hence they hold their property in common, occasionally 
making a re-distribution of funds. 

The paper noted their banishment to the Turkish frontier, 
and their establishment there of a flourishing colony until 
the universal military service was introduced. Rigid oppo- 
sition to this caused them to burn the fire-arms used for pro- 
tection against wild animals and the Turks, and since then 
they have suffered all manner of persecutions. Thus they 
have been driven from place to place. Illness has added to 
their misery, but they still hold fast to their principles, and 
show no sign of weakening! 

The remarks which followed the reading showed that its 
value was appreciated. One Friend felt that in times of 
greater prosperity there is a danger of drifting away from 
dependence on a Higher Power; another thought that here 
was a beautiful testimony that revelation had not ceased. 
Referring to the division of property, it was conceded that 
though we did not unite with extreme views, we must con- 
sider the possessor of worldly goods merely as a steward, 
and by no means win wealth oppressively. 

Not on account of any particular historical information 
in the work of John Whiting, but principally because of its 
quaintness and peculiarity of style, Emma Speakman Web- 
ster presented some extracts from his book, written in 1696, 
entitled, “ Persecutions Exposed.” Opening with a bio- 
graphical sketch, he tells of his mother’s imprisonment for 
Truth’s sake, and the consequent breaking up of their home. 
This struck the keynote of his life in his early years, and his 
own imprisonment followed when he was twenty-three years 
old. Having raised a small crop of corn [wheat in Eng- 
land], and refusing to pay the tithes, a libel was produced 
against him, and his faults set forth at length in numerous 
items. Though the confinement of prison life brought on 
fever, he says “it was a fine, refreshing time with me,” and 
in the Friary many “ brave meetings we had.” 

In a quaint and charming way he tells of gaining a little 
liberty, and going to Portshead and Bristol, and meeting his 
keeper in the street. Then he tells of his marriage with 
Sarah Hurd, and the details which led to its accomplishment, 
saying, “This was an occasion, the weightiest I ever went 
about.” The imprisonment of other Friends is noted, and 
he closes his book by saying, he could add more, but this 
is but a specimen of what he intended to leave behind him. 

This going back to the early days made us feel more of 
interest in the quaint and ancient ways of thought and ex- 
pression. Nathaniel E. Janney gave us a synopsis of the 
English law in regard to “tithes.” This word was to 
Friends “the very knell of doom,” for, as it was an ecclesias- 
tical law, they felt in duty bound to refuse submission to it. 

Several speakers followed with remarks of interest and 
appreciation. 

Following a moment’s silence the early adjournment al- 
lowed time for social intercourse after the meeting. 

IsaBEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 





Mep1A.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held in the Friends’ School building, on the evening of First 
month 8th. The minutes referred especially to the pleasure 





and profit with which the Association, at its last meeting, 
had listened to Mary Travilla, while she described her ex- 
periences and impressions of the Clear Creek Conferences, 
and Illinois Yearly Meeting, bringing to our members, as 
she did, so much of the helpful spirit of those occasions. 

After routine business had been disposed of, Arletta 
Cutler Palmer gave an interestifig account of Friends and 
their organizations within the limits of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. The account was especially valuable in that it set 
forth many of the difficulties which distance and other cir- 
cumstances interpose, but which, in so great a degree, the 
energy and loyalty of Canadian Friends have overcome. 

A few months since, the Association began the study of 
the recent literature of the Society of Friends by considering 
appreciatively the poems of Howard J. Truman. In continu- 
ation of this work Katherine M. Stevenson read some selec- 
tions from “ Lyrics of Quakerism,” by Ellwood Roberts. 

Henry M. Fussell presented an article, “ What Shall the 
Harvest be?” Recalling the paper of Joel Borton on “ The 
Extension of Our Meetings,” and the remarks of William 
W. Birdsall on the same subject at the Newtown Conference 
of Friends’ Association in Eleventh month, the writer made 
a thoughtful inquiry into the application of those truths to 
the conditions of Providence Meeting. Without going so 
far as to outline any definite policy of change, the author for- 
mulated certain vital questions in the tangible shape in which 
it is necessary to have them before they can be discussed with 
intelligence. Appended to the paper were sorfe valuable 
working statistics giving information as to membership, at- 
tendance, names of those in unity but not in membership 
with Friends, and geographical centre of active membership. 
After a thoughtful discussion of these points the meeting ad- 
journed. 7; tx 





BUCKINGHAM, PaA.—Young Friends’ Association met at 
Buckingham meeting-house at the usual time in Twelfth 
month, witha fair attendance of interested people. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting by reading the third chapter of First 
Corinthians. The secretary then read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, which stood approved. 

The report of the Executive Committee for First month, 
1898, was next presented. Discipline, by Amanda Eastburn ; 
Historical Sketch, by Elizabeth M. Fell; Paper, by Mary W. 
Atkinson, ‘‘Our Society : methods of increasing its member- 
ship, anda greater interest therein ’’ ; Discussion, by T. Ogborn 
Atkinson ; Recitation, by Anna S. Atkinson; Reading, by 
Fannie J. Broadhurst. 

Mary W. Atkinson made a brief report of our Literary 
Social, held at Buckingham meeting-house Twelfth month 11. 
It was reported a success. We then took up the program for 
the day. Henry P. Ely read that portion of the Discipline re- 
lating to meeting funds, telling of the quotas contributed, how 
these are arranged, etc. Historical paper, by Mabel K. 
Hibbs. She read the Testimony on Edward Hicks prepared 
by Makefield Monthly Meeting, in the year 1851. He was 
one who proclaimed the Gospel, visiting the meetings all round 
him. At one time he strayed from Friends’ belief, but while 
yet a young man came back to feel the Inner Light the proper 
faith for him. He was an artist, and went to his ‘‘ shop,’’ as 
he called it, up to the day before his death. High tributes are 
paid his memory, as being one with a share of the divine gift. 

Isaac Twining spoke of attending this Friend’s funeral, 
when his daughter offered words of the ministry for the first 
time. Benjamin F. Battin then took up the paper assigned to 
him, ‘‘ What has been the effect of the prominent theological 
dogmas of the Evangelical churches on the religious and moral 
life of mankind?’’ He treated this in a thorough manner. 
He gave a short account of the development of early Chris- 
tianity, and the difference between the religion of Jesus, which 
is an immediate spiritual union with God, and the ‘‘ evangel- 
ical ’’ thought, which is reconciliation with God through the 
Redeemer. He traced the history of Christianity and its ef- 
fects during the centuries until the Reformation, giving espe- 
cially its indirect influences. He mentioned the four relations 
of Church and State : the Church Supreme, the State Supreme, 
State of Equal power, Liberty of Worship. Taking up 
churches in detail, he discussed the Greek Catholic, and spoke 
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at length of the Roman Catholic Church as the first and great- | 


est of the Evangelical Churches. He traced its origin, devel- 
opment, growth, and influence, also its organization and its 
doctrines, its relations to other churches and non-Christians. 
He described the Reformation, and sketched several churches 
arising from it. Finally, he gave accounts of the influences of 
the different churches in the United States, citing some statistics. 
At the close of the paper, remarks were made by T. O. 
Atkinson, Mary A. Watson, Albert S. Paxson, and George 
Watson. After a brief silence, the Association adjourned. 
I. L. W., Secretary. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Trenton 
Friends’ Association was held in the lecture-room of the meet- 
ing-house, Twelfth month 27. The retiring President, Dr. 
Laura H. Satterthwaite, paid a very fiiting tribute to one of 
our members, Rebecca T. Roman, deceased. 

After the reports of the various committees, the new offi- 
cers took their seats, and the program for the evening was 
taken up. 

M. Harvey Tomlinson presented the first paper upon the 
question: ‘‘ Should a person hold membership with the 
Society of Friends who does not fully endorse the Discipline ?”’ 

The writer felt it was possible to be consistent Friends 
without fully living up to the Discipline, taking the rules more 
in the light of advices, especially so in early youth. 

Considerable discussion followed by the members, one 
thought advanced being the necessity of changing the Disci- 
pline from time to time to meet the needs of the members. 

Joseph Willets then continued his papers on that portion 
of Clarkson's ‘‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,’ which treated 
upon the subject of Marriage. Much expression was given 
relative to the form of Friends’ marriages, and the usual hap- 
piness resulting from them was thought to result from the 
careful oversight attending them. 

A newspaper clipping was then read, showing that 
‘Quaker love’ still exists, and after a few moments’ silence 
the meeting adjourned. oe 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held on the 5th instant. 

After the usual opening silence a Scripture selection from 
the sixth chapter of Ephesians was read. 

The paper prepared by John J. Cornell for the Newtown 
Conference on ‘‘ Disownable Offences among Friends,’’ which 
had been kindly loaned for the evening, called forth an ex- 
pression of hearty sympathy with the views of the writer. 

An account of the Separation of 1827-28 as contained in 
the ‘‘ History of Friends in America,'’ by Prof. Allen C. 
Thomas and Dr. Richard Thomas was presented by the History 
Section. 

The roll-call was responded to with selections from Long- 
fellow. One of the pleasantest social gatherings in the history 
of the Association was held during the holiday week, when 
members and their friends listened to a delightful talk on 
Domestic Science by Ellen Rushmore, of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. * 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- 
bury met in the afternoon of the gth inst. The minutes hav- 
ing been read and approved, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was made by Eastburn Reeder. It was as follows : 
President, Ella B. Carter; Vice-President, Seth T. Walton ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mattie Reeder ; Correspondent, 
Florence R. Kenderdine. This report was approved by the 
meeting, and the newly-elected officers accordingly took their 
places. Martha B. White read the appointments for Second 
month, made by the Executive Committee. They were: 
‘« What was the primal object in men and women sitting apart 
in Friends’ meeting, and does it still exist ?’’ to Watson Ken- 
derdine. Reading, Emma A. Fell. ‘‘ Should Friends take part 
in the Sabbath Schools of other denominations ?’’ to Florence 
K. Blackfan. 

The following appointments of committees for the ensuing 
year were made by the meeting : Executive Committee : Wat- 
son Kenderdine, Eastburn Reeder, Martha Simpson, Stephen 
Betts, Emma L. Rice, Ellen K. Reeder, Ella B. Carter, 


Mattie Reeder. Finance Committee : Mattie Reeder, Eliza- 
beth C. Blackfan, Martha B. White. Membership Commit- 
tee : Edith Michener, Edith B. Slack, Samuel Slack, George 
H. Ely, Florence K. Blackfan. 

After the reading of the Treasurer’s report, Martha B. 
White, of the Literature Section, read extracts from the criti- 
cism of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ which recently appeared in the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Edith B. Slack read from that portion of the Discipline 
which relates to the Scriptures. An interesting report on the 
section for Current Topics, was made by Martha Simpson. 

The President appointed the following persons to report on 
the various sections next month: History, Eastburn Reeder : 
Literature, Edward Simpson ; Discipline, Alice B. Michener ; 
Current Topics, Emma L. Rice. - 

Eastburn Reeder read a continuation of his extracts from 
the minutes of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

‘¢ What is Religious Liberty from Friends’ standpoint ?'’ 
Elizabeth C. Blackfan, to whom this question was assigned, 
read from President De Garmo’s paper at the Swarthmore 
Conference. Joseph B. Simpson gave his answer—‘‘the 
freedom to worship God according to the dictates of one’s own 
conscience.”’ 

George S. Roberts answered the question, ‘‘ How did the 
numerical names of the months originate ?’’ ‘‘ What was the 
object of the Scarboro’ Summer School, and willits influence be 
feltin this country ? ’’ was a question ably answered by Beulah 
Betts. Remarks upon the various subjects were made by 
Stephen Betts, Eastburn Reeder, Watson Kenderdine, Eliza- 
beth C. Blackfan, and Martha B. White. 

The closing silence having been observed, the Association 
adjourned until the second First-day in Second month. 

F. R. K., Correspondent. 


WILLISTOWN, PA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 5 at the home of Wilmer 
Smedley. The President called the meeting to order and 
after roll-call, which was generally responded to with senti- 
ments, the minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

A deferred question, ‘‘ Do Religious Societies bear a strong 
enough testimony against profanity?’ was taken up, and 
much interest was shown in the discussion. The conclusion 
seemed to be that religious societies should exercise a closer 
oversight over its members in this respect. 

The History Committee reported through Mordecai T. 
Bartram, who read a review of Chapter V. Vol. II. of Jan- 
ney's History of Friends. 

Florence Windle, on behalf of the Literature Committee, 
continued reading extracts from a book entitled ‘‘ What is 
Worth While,’’ by Anna Robertson Brown. 

The question, ‘‘As a Society have we been guilty of too 
much individualism for our own good?’’ was answered in a 
paper by Anna P. Smedley. 

[This is elsewhere printed in full.—Eps. ] 

A recitation, entitled ‘‘Only Waiting,’’ was given by Alice 
Smedley. 

With the feeling that we had had a very interesting and 
helpful meeting, a short period of silence was observed and 
the meeting adjourned to meet Second month 2d, at the home 
of Daniel C. Windle. ALIcE C. BARTRAM, Sec. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On the evening of First month 1oth, Dr. Appleton read a 
portion of Shakespeare’s “ King Lear” before an audience 
of students and friends of the college. These readings are 
always very interesting, and the majority of the students 
realize that they cannot afford to miss them. 

A number of the students, some of the Faculty and neigh- 
boring friends, attended a recital given by John W. Hutch- 
inson, the only surviving member of the Hutchinson family 
of singers, well known in anti-slavery times, in Somerville 
Hall, Fourth-day evening, First month 12th. He sang some 
of the old songs, and recited a number of pieces surprisingly 
well for a man of 77. 
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The Eunomian Literary Society and the Sigma Picea 
of the Somerville held the second joint meeting of the year, 
in College Hall, on the evening of the 14th. The program 
consisted of instrumental music, an address by the president 
of the Sigma Chapter, a debate: “ Resolved, That the pres- 
ent method of electing the President of the United States 
should be superseded by some other method,” an essay, a 
recitation, a presentation of some scenes from Sheridan’s 
“ Rivals,” the critic’s report by Prof. Marie A. K. Hoadley, 
and an address by the president of the Eunomian Society. 

The next meeting of the kind will be the final contest for 
the prizes offered by some of the Alumni. 

On Seventh-day evening, First month 
Class was enjoyably entertained by an 
at the home of Prof. J. Russell Hayes. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the reception parlor of the College on the even- 
ing of the 16th. Benjamin Thomas, ’99, was elected vice 
president 

Mary P. Joyce read a paper on “ Why are Music, Paint- 
ing and Statuary Absent from Our Meeting-houses,” and 
Marie A. K. Hoadley gave a talk on “ Paul As An Orator.” 

At meeting, on the morning of the 16th inst., Lydia H. 
Price gave us a truly uplifting sermon. 


15th, 
Alumni 


the Junior 


"98. 


LITERATURE 


following ‘' 


READING IN SCHOOLS. 

THE principles governing a course of reading "’ 
are presented in the latest report of the Inspector of State 
High Schools for the State of Minnesota, prepared by State 
Inspector Geo, B. Aiton. 

‘English classics should be made part of the daily pro- 
gramme for twelve years. 

‘Literary wholes should be read, that their parts may be 
effective. 

‘Time should be given only to literature of permament 
merit. 

‘‘A course should be sufficiently 
inclinations of instructor and students. 

‘If by empirical edict but one subject might be taught in 
public schools, that subject in an advanced civilization ought 
to be its native literature."’ 

Commenting upon this, it is fairly remarked that the 
‘« Riverside Literature Series,’’ to which we have often referred, 
answer the requirements very well. This Series now consists 
of over one hundred books, containing literature suitable for 
all grades, and the prices given are ‘‘literally’’ as well as 

‘literary '’ wholes. 

It may be fairly said that no condensation or abridgment 
of a complete masterpiece will be found of the highest value, 
or will meet with universal approval, since different teachers 
and different pupils will be found to have varying powers of 
appreciation. School-books containing literature especially 
condensed and abridged for children, like dolls and toy wheel- 


flexible to consult the 


barrows, are soon cast aside in exchange for something of 


more permanent value. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, on the 8th instant, a lively interest was taken in 
the following question chosen for debate: Resolved, ‘* That 
Friends should maintain a complete system of schools for the 
education of their children."’ Among other exercises were 
two papers, one on ‘‘ The Life of Elizabeth Newport,”’ and 
one, ‘‘ A Sketch from the Life of Benjamin Hallowell,’ reci- 
tations and referred questions ; and of special interest was a 
letter from Bertha M. Chandler, a graduate of last year, and 
now a teacher in the Schofield School, at Aiken, S.C. The 
officers of the Association for the ensuing term are : President, 
J. Thomas Baker ; Secretary, Lida W. Gillingham. 

Prof. George L. Maris recently gave an illustrated lecture 
in Newtown Hall, subject, ‘‘ The Pacific Coast ;"’ proceeds 
for a charitable purpose. In the same course, Prof. B. F. 
Battin lectured upon ‘‘ Bird Notes,’’ illustrating his observa- 
tions of the songs of birds ; this was supplemented with select 
readings by Prof. A. T. Yarnall. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes gave 
the first of a course of lectures on the Bible, in the Friends’ 


Committee | 








| in cloth, $1.15. 
| ing ‘* National Congress of Mothers,’’ 


therein may reach the public mind. 
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meeting-house, Wilmington, First-day afternoon, the oth. 
the large audience was composed not only of many members 
of that meeting, but members of various other denominations 
of the city. 

On Sixth-day afternoon (14th) President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, delivered 


| the fourth lecture of the school course, subject, ‘‘ Savonarola."’ 


His second lecture will be on the afternoon of the 28th 
ject, ‘* Luther.”’ 

The remaining lecturers of this course are, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, formerly President of Wellesley College, Mass. ; and 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
A varied and interesting program was well rendered by the 
Penn Literary Society at the regular meeting on the 15th, 

* 


, sub- 


Dr. HuLu’s LECTURE AT JERICHO.—Dr. Wm. I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, gave his lecture, ‘‘ The Children of the 
Other Half,’’ before the Jericho First-day School, and their 
friends, in the Jericho ov -house, Long Island, on the 
evening of Twelfth month 2 

The lecture having hen fully reported in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, needs no further comment, except to add, perhaps, 


| that being so fully illustrated, it proved most ‘‘ thought arrest- 
| ing,” 


not only to the children, but to the older Friends. A 
number of Swarthmore students were in the audience, who are 
in sympathy with Dr. Hull's work, and were glad to welcome 
him on Long Island. W. 


NoTes.—We have received No. 4, of ‘‘The White and 
Blue,’’ the monthly newspaper published at Abington Friends’ 
School ; it is a neat sheet, and filled with school affairs. 

The ‘: Westonian,’’ published monthly at West Town 
Boarding School, gives a picture supplement each month. 
This month it shows some interior views in the old building. 

The breakfast hour at West Town has changed, with the 
opening of the Winter Term, from 6.30 to 7, a. m., and the 
rising bell from 5.30 to 6. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE receive from Headley Brothers, London, (14 Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C.), a very welcome pamphlet, ‘‘ The Place of the 
Society of Friends in the Religious Life of England,’’ it being 
three papers read at the Scarborough Conference, last Eighth 
month, by that veteran of English Friendly students, John S. 
Rowntree. The three papers have the titles, ‘‘ Friends in the 
Seventeenth Century,’’ ‘‘ The Attitude of Friends towards Lan- 
guage and Religious Liberty,’’ and ‘‘ The Present Position of 
Friends in English Society : Their Attitude toward Philan- 
thropy."’ We cannot here undertake more than this brief 
notice, but it is a commonplace to say that John S. Rowntree's 
writing on such topics is marked by intelligent knowledge, good 
literary art, and a judicious and judicial mind. The “London 
price of the pamphlet is sixpence ; it is No. 8, of the Scar- 
borough Summer School series issued by these publishers. 


The ‘* Proceedings '’ of the National Congress of Mothers, 
held in Washington, D. C., in Second month of last year, have 
passed into a second edition, a copy of which has been sent 
us. The volume includes the a ldresses, papers, discussions, 
etc., and as these were made by many persons of distinction 
in the world of philanthropy and sociology, it has a special 
and permanent interest. The price, paper cover, is 35 cents ; 


Copies may be had, at these rates, by address- 
Washington, D. C. 


A number of newspapers have commented upon the review 


of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,"’ published in our issue of First month 8, 
and it may be hoped that in some degree the views presented 
The New York 7ribune 
of the 11th inst., in its literary department, remarks upon the 
issues raised by the book and the review, and says the latter 
‘« makes excellent reading in its skilfull and forcible explanation 
of those things wherein Dr. Mitchell has departed from what 


| the writer seems to consider the truth.’’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WESTERN SETTLEMENT. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
| SEND this for the Society of Friends at large, and to those 
wishing to start new homes in particular. 

I will state first that I have severed my connection with the 
Land Department of the Union Pacific R. R. Co., in whose 
employ I have been for the past eighteen years. My connec- 
tion with it has given me a good opportunity of visiting and 
examining lands through the Western States and Territories 
along its lines. 

I have no particular location in view, now, only to advise 
those that wish to make a change of location to be willing to 
consult, through responsible parties, where to locate and cor- 
respond with each other,—that is, with those that are like them- 
selves wanting to make a new home, through our (Illinois) 
Yearly Meeting’s Advisory Committee, or Wade Cushing. [| 
am personally acquainted with all of them, and with the terri- 
tory they recommend. I have made a thorough examination 
of both Riverside and Boise, both on the Boise River, Idaho, 
and if Friends take interest enough in the matter, we expect 
to locate with them, and hope then to not be an isolated family 
of Friends. I do not write this to open up a correspondence. 

Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Mary Kirk, of the class of '89, of Swarthmore College, is 
one of the youngest, as well as one of the best paid women 
who draw salaries from the United States Government. She 
receives $1,800 a year as the translator of Portuguese, in the 
Bureau of American Republics, at Washington. She is a 
daughter of Isaac Kirk, a Friend of Centre county, Pa. 

In connection with the announcement of the decease of 
George W. Lippincott, noted elsewhere in this issue, our 
friend J. M. T., Jr., says: ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago his certifi- 
cate was sent to the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 


phia, but George Widdifield Lippincott, being notified by mis- 
take, responded, and when the error became known, it led to 
the certificate of the latter being forwarded, as well as an ap- 
plication from his wife and his several children, for admission 
to membership.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER’S VIEW. 

WOULD we could see another's soul 
As we can see our own, 

*Twould save us many sad mistakes, 
Were such a power known. 

How often we misjudge some one, 
Because we cannot see 

Their hearts, but as we feel our own, 
And think, so theirs must be. 


Could we but step right in their place 
And feel as they would feel, 
Our sympathy would be aroused, 
Their souls would seem more real. 
We then would less misunderstand, 
And other’s hearts we'd know, 
A sympathetic cord would bind, 
And other's feelings show. 
Moorestown, N. J. MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


THE TWO FLOWERS. 
THERE was a flower within my garden growing ; 
In form and color delicately fair ; 
And fragrance from its petals ever throwing, 
It filled with sweetness all the morning air. 
One night the frost stooped sudden from o’erhead ; 
The morning sun arose—the flower was dead. 


I had a wife who grew for years beside me ; 
None sweeter or more loving could there be ; 
Soother and friend, whatever might betide me, 





Through varying fortunes clinging close to me. 
One day the darkening clouds hung overhead ; 
There came a frost—at nightfall she was dead. 


Sweet flower ! Dear wife ! these blossoms of existence, 
One in the garden, one within the heart, 
Bloomed for my gladness with a fond persistence, 
Till frost and death had bidden both depart. 
Yet rises in my soul the hope to me, 
Both shall rebloom within the life to be. 
— Thomas Dunn English, in the Independent. 
UNSEEN. 
How do rivulets find their way ? 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray ? 
I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech. 
I do not see who ts there to teach. 
I see the hare from the danger hide. 
And the stars through the pathless spaces ride. 
I do not see the Unerring Guide. 
He is eyes for all, who is eyes for the mole. 
All motion goes to the rightful goal, 
And in God I trust for the human soul. 
—Charles G. Ames. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Prof. Fabian Franklin, in North American Review. 
ONLY those of us who are very young have any need 
of historical research to assure ourselves that up to an 
extremely recent date there was not one person in a 
hundred, of either sex, who did not look upon a really 
learned woman as a monstrosity. And yet it is in- 
structive to take an occasional glance farther back and 
find, for instance, that when, in the sixteenth 
century, Francoise de Saintanges wished to establish 
girls’ schools in France, she was hooted at in the 
streets, and her father called together four doctors 
learned in the law to decide whether she was not pos- 
sessed by the devil to think of educating women ; or 
that Fenelon held virgin delicacy to be almost as in- 
compatible with learning as with vice; or that Dr. 
Gregory, in his book, “ A Legacy to His Daughters,” 
which seems to have been regarded as a standard 
work on female society at the end of the eighteenth 
century, utters such warnings as this: “ Be cautious 
even displaying your good sense ; it will be thought 
you assume a superiority over the rest of the com- 
pany. But, if you have any learning, keep it a pro- 
found secret, especially from the men, who generally 
look with a jealous and malignant eye upon a woman 
of great parts and a cultivated understanding.” 

Every one knows that the two women who in our 
century have won most distinction by their mathemat- 
ical work had to acquire the elements of the science 
surreptitiously and in the face of unyielding parental 
opposition, though both belonged to families of cub- 
ture and high social standing. No one fails to see thai 
this was getting knowledge under difficulties ; but 
few realize the more important lesson that it teaches. 
For who shall say how many girls may have had 
mathematical powers greater than Mrs. Somerville’s 
or Madame Kovalewski’s, without possessing those 
other qualities which braced these two to fly in the 
face of what they had been steadily taught from in- 
fancy to regard as right and becoming in a woman ? 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
One of the most notable of recent events is the action taken 
at Princeton University on the drink question. The faculty 
of the University, on the 27th ult., issued a letter, in which 
they called attention to a rule forbidding students to bring 
liquor into the college, or to have it in their rooms, or to 
‘frequent any place where intoxicating liquors are sold as 
a beverage.” The Board of Trustees had held a long meet- 
ing five days previously, and it was decided to revive the en- 
forcement of the rule, which though old, had fallen into neg- 
lect. The action has caused wide comment. It has caused 
the closing of the “ grill room,” where the liquor was sold, 

Princeton Inn, and it is thought the Inn may be closed 
altogether. 

The strongly expressed censure of the University by 
Presbyterian bodies no doubt was influential in causing the 
action of the Trustees, and it illustrates further the pressure 
of public opinion on the liquor question. 

Tue Pennsylvania Experiment Station, at State College, 
in Centre county, makes a brief but important announcement. 
Analyses of samples of sugar beets grown in various parts 
of the State from seed distributed by the Station last spring 
have been nearly completed. As a whole, the results are very 
encouraging, although the dry weather of the late summer 
and fall rendered the yields small. Nearly half the samples 
were of sufficiently good quality for sugar manufacture, and a 
considerable portion of these showed yields of upwards of 
eight tons per acre, while several very excellent results were 
reported. A bulletin giving the detailed resifits is in prepar- 
ation. 

It is stated (in a dispatch from Lancaster, First mo. 6th,) 
that in Lancaster county the beets grown experimentally 
this last season are richer in sugar than those successfully 
worked in California, the analyses of Prof. Armsby, at the 
Experimental Station, showing that they have an average of 
14.5625 per cent. of sugar and 81.84 per cent of purity, as 
compared with 13.65 per cent. of sugar, and 79.6125 per cent. 
of purity of the beets of the Chino Valley. 

PRELIMINARY reports of the Treasury Department show 
that the merchandise exports from che United States for the 
calendar year 1897 were valued at $1,099,129,519. They 
exceeded the imports by $3 356,498,664. Most of this excess, 
however, is required to pay the interest on our debt held in 
Europe, and to meet expenses of Americans traveling or 
residing abroad. The exports of domestic merchandise for 
last month amounted to $124,181,743, an increase, as com- 
pared with December, 1896, of over $7,000,000. For the 
twelve months the increase was over $93,000,000. 


Not much progress has been announced in the negotia- 
tions between China and Great Britain, on the loan question. 
The amount proposed to be lent is now stated at only $60,000, 
ooo. In a speech at Swansea, Wales, on the 16th, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, the English Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, substantially repeated recent statements of A. J. Balfour, 
at Manchester, and said the Government was determined, 
even at the cost of war, that the door of Chinese commerce 
should not be shut to Great Britain. 


IN the United States Senate, on the 14th, the nomination 
of Attorney-General McKenna to be justice of the Supreme 
Court was further considered, and then postponed a week. It 
will probably be confirmed. The Hawaii Annexation Treaty 
is still under consideration at this writing (18th) and President 
Dole, of the Hawaiian republic, who reached San Francisco on 
the 17th, will come immediately to Washington. The Senate 
passed the Lodge bill to restrict emigration, on the 17th, by a 
vote of 45 to 28. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, made an ex- 
tended and notable speech on the 17th, explaining the labors 
of the Bimetallic Commissioners (himself, Stevenson, and 
Paine) in Europe last summer. He said the English Govern- 
ment received them politely, and even favorably, but the 
financial interests in London would not permit any action favor- 
able to the Commission's proposals. 





AFFAIRS in Cuba, so far as relations with this country are 
concerned, are becoming more strained, and it is unlikely the 
present situation can be much longer maintained. The plan 
of ‘‘autonomy '"’ is evidently an entire failure. The revolu- 
tionists reject it, because they want independence, and the ex- 
treme conservative Spanish party, because they are opposed to 
any concessions whatever, and hope to overthrow the present 
Sagasta ministry on this issue. An American correspondent at 
Havana says the distribution of aid from this country to,the 
‘* reconcentrados’’ is unavailing, and that most of them must 
inevitably perish. There have been serious riots in Havana, 
and the safety of the American residents is regarded as un 
certain. 

A SERIOUS agitation is disturbing France. It grows out of 
the conviction some time ago of an army officer named Drey- 
fus, a Jew, by a secret military tribunal, upon the charge of 
betraying military secrets to another country. Dreyfus was 
transported to a penal colony, and is treated with severity. It 
is now insisted by many prominent persons that the trial and 
conviction were unjust, and the whole subject has become a 
‘*burning question.’’ The ministry (headed by M. Meline, 
as Premier), sustain the proceedings against Dreyfus, and a 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 17th, sustained the 
ministry. Dreyfus being a Jew arouses prejudice against him, 
and there have been anti-Jew riots in several French cities. 
Among those who are denouncing the military trial, and by 
inference accusing the Government, is Zola, the novelist, who 
is a very resolute man. He has written a vehement public 
letter accusing the army circles of oppressive and corrupt 
methods, and is likely to be put on trial, in which case the 
whole affair will be reviewed. It is feared that serious dis- 
turbance of the French governmental system may result. The 
students in Paris are active in street demonstrations against the 
Jews, and therefore against the Dreyfus sympathisers. 


THE Finance Committee of the U. S. Senate, by a vote of 
8 to 5, has reported to the Senate a resolution that U. S. bonds 
may be paid either in gold or silver. (The language in the 
bonds is ‘‘in coin.’’) The five voting against the resolution 
were all Republicans ; the eight included five Democrats and 
three Silver Republicans, Teller, Jones, and Wolcott. The 
resolution is a repetition of what is known as the ‘‘ Stanley 
Matthews resolution,’’ it having been proposed in 1878, by the 
Ohio Senator of that name, (afterward appointed Justice of the 
Supreme Court by President Garfield), and passed by the 
Senate. The subject of the gold standard and the equality of 
silver is certain to be earnestly debated in again the Senate. 


THERE is a prospect of an early adjustment of the engi- 
neers’ strike in England. The joint committee representing 
the men last week notified the Employers’ Federation of the 
withdrawal, on behalf of the men, of the eight isours, demand. 
As this was the principal point remaining in dispute, it is not 
expected the strike will continue. The men in London and 
the south of England have been anxious for a settlement, but 
those in the North, and in Scotland held out for eight hours as 
a day's work. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


‘ THE Feminine Observer,"’ in the Philadelphia Zimes, says : 
‘Progressive euchre has achieved such prominence in the 
social world that now in many houses there are prize rooms. 
fitted up merely for the accommodation of trophies won at this. 
popular game.”’ 


—During 1897, the court records show, the German 
Emperor spent 57 days in hunting, and during this time killed 
‘8,354 large and small head of game."’ : 


—The gold a last month amounted to $573,538, and 
the imports to $2,110,013. The exports of silver aggregated 
$5,800,271, and the imports $1,063, 352. 


—It is now announced that Prince Bismarck is steadily 
improving in health. ‘‘ He is again good-humored, and has 
expressed approval of the seizure of Kiao-Chou Bay, in a let- 
ter to the Grand Dukes of Weimar and Mecklenburg.”’ 
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"NOTICES. 

*,* First-day evening meetings (Phila- 
delphia) are held this month at 15th and 
Race streets, at 7.30 o'clock, excepting 
First month 30, when it is at 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia. 
It is very desirable that our members 
should be in attendance regularly. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in First month 
occur as follows : 
25. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
29. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, North Street, New York. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Visiting Committee has made the follow- 
ing appointments : 

First MONTH, 1898 : 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting have arranged for 
meetings during First month, as follows : 

23. Goose Creek and West Nottingham. 

30. Washington. 

JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a public 
meeting in the meeting-house, East 15th street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, Seventh-day, 
First month 29, at 3 p. m. 

Anna Rice Powell will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Revival of State Regulation in India and Eng- 
land, and Its Bearing upon this Country.’’ 

Addresses by Dr. O. Edward Janney, Aaron 
M. Powell, and others. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* The meetings of the Home Influence 
Association will be held on alternate Third days, 
instead of Sixth-days, as heretofore, beginning 
Third-day, First month 18, at the usual time and 
place, Race Street meeting-house, at 3 p. m 

subject for Tnird-day, First month 1, 1897 : 
‘The Development of High Ideals in Children.” 
To be presented by M. Travilla, West Chester. 


TRAD: ark REGISTERED 





The result of palatable 
Bread Flour Mghifely offered to the Diabetic 
The testimony to from this country and 
abroad is remar. incing 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 


First Lessons in THE Hesrew Propuets. By Ed- 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. Mailed, 55 
cents. 


Tue Quaker Ipeat. Sy Francis Frith. Cloth, 60 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 5 cents extra on each for 
postage. 


Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. Price, $1.75, 
1g cents extra for postage. 


Quaker Pictures. Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BioGraruicat Serigs, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Aten John Bright, 


Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


CONSHOHOCKEN 


The lamp-disiiany Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALWER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
TELEPHONE 69-66-D 








sala dapeeipadinarcaperarierannain 
Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 











MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. | 


Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Shoes 

Women’s Popular Winter Shoes, 
an exceptional assortment in box calf 
and plump Vici kid, Goodyear welts. 
They are substantial in every way and 
possess every degree of comfort, at 
$3.00 per pair. 

Boys’ and Youths’ School Shoes, 
of Titan calf, heavy double soles and 
extension edges. We can recommend 
them for their excellent wearing 
qualities. Boys’ sizes, 2% to 5%, 
$3.00. Youths’ sizes, 11 to 2, $2.75. 

Little Boys’ Shoes, of Crack Proof 
calf, spring heels. Thoroughly relia- 
ble and made with full, broad, round 
toe shapes. Sizes,g to 13%. C, D, 
and E widths, $1.25. 


Misses’ & Children’s School Shoes, 
of Kangaroo calf, broad toes and com- 
fortable shapes. We guarantee every 
pair. Laced and button. Misses’ 
sizes, II to 2, $1.50. Children’s 
sizes, 8% to II, $1.25. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘‘C.”’ 

















|The Right, shoe Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, ae ane $5 
Fall and Winter S 


Samuel ar 45 N. 13th St. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 








The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. County, New York. 


Offers exceptional advantages to those who are 
ill or who need rest and change of scene. 


ITS 


WINTER CLIMATE 


is excellent, being in sheltered locality, on an 
Isothermal line, as to temperature, giving it 
great advantage over many Northern Resorts. 


EXPERIENCED REGULAR PHYSICIANS 
IN CHARGE 


ALL FORMS OF 


BATHS, MASSAGE, ELECTRICITY, elc., ele. 


Employed as curative agents, and special at 
tention given to Mental Therapeutics. As 
sociated with the above are all the comforts of 
a modern first-class Fire-Proof Hotel, situated 
amid most charming scenery of mountain and 
valley. Prices reasonable. Before deciding as 
to location, do not fail to send for illustrated 


Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., Sec’y- 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND e O A a FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


literature of Jackson Sanatorium. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
PETER WRIGHT &SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
& Spec ialty 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


With perfect security 
Collection of interest and principal attended t 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wenster, 
President Cashier. 


without 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec'y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 

. Bolton Winpenny, 

lwood Becker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


+ + 0 0 « 685,808.95 
Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
ohn Lucas, 
. Davis Page, 
oseph R. Rhoads, 
Jobe F. Lewis, 
omas R. Gill, 


Hanscom Bros., (311 Market St., 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtanable. 











| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0.,, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 


Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Lexecutive Committee : 


Vite-Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. ’ 
{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
( Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M, Byrn. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are ke 
*resident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: 

ASA 8. WING; 

J. ROBERTS 


t separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
dent, T. WISTAR BRO 

Monegee ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
OULKE: Assistant Trust Off 


WN; Vice-President and Actuary 
cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 


tual Net Cost. 
over 3% MILLIONS. 

President, 

HARRY F. WEST. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 

Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. 


™ GIRARD 
RUST CO. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. 
WILLIA 


Safe | Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, J2., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 


M E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


GEORGE H 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND 
IN THE WORLD. 


SAFEST TRAINS 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN BNTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 


AND 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, HUTCH 
PEMBERTON 8. H INsOM, 
JOSIAH M. BACON, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOURS 


CONDUCTED 
Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


January 27, $310. February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) 
$335. March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, February 8, February 22, March 8. Rate, $48. 


Also Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 

For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, 


J. R. WOOD, 
General;Manager. 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Lectures—1897-8 


Editor of The Philan- 
Aaron M. Powell, thropist, will accept a 


limited number of lecture engagements. 
New Lecture 
“Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison.” 
Orner Lectures: 
I. “ Wendell Phillips.” 

II. ** Whittier.” 

Ill. “ George Fox.” 

IV. “ New Glimpses in Europe.” 

V. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 

VI. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
VII. “ The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, Tue PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, N. Y 





